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HE information touching the 
drainage of the sites of towns 
and of suburban lands, which 
A): has been collected and pub- 
GRAMS lished by the General Board of 
Health, will, we expect and hope, have the 
efrect of advancing the drainage movement 
throughout the country, and probably of pre- 
venting in some cases great waste of money.* 
Even in towns, the simple water drainage, the 
removal of superfluous rain or spring water 
causing dampness has been and is so generally 
neglected that the foundations of houses, 
called drained, are very generally damp from 
the water-bearing power of the ground on 
which they are built, and medical evidence is 
not wanting to show the extent to which the 
inhabitants of damp localities suffer as com- 
pared with those who live in dry houses. The 
expense of drainage, as we shall see, is compara- 
tively trifling where an outfall can be had, while 
the value of the result can scarcely be over- 
estimated.t The subject, therefore, addresses 


well as discomfort and disease to inmates and 
cattle.” 

All these evils lower the productiveness and 
diminish the money-value of land, as well as 
the comfort of suburban occupations. 

Much may be done in some soils, by merely 
abolishing the open ditches and substituting 
covered drains, at a deeper level. Thorough 
and efficient drainage, however, should be ob- 
tained, and this, performed with judgment, will 
always pay. What is wanted is, that the whole 
of the rain-water which falls should filtrate 
equally and readily, though not too quickly, 
through the earth to a proper depth, and then | 
be carried away. In stiff soils drainage fur- 
ther accomplishes this by causing the clay to 
crack, and become pervious. There are some 
soils which naturally are not sufficiently reten- 
tive; of course drainage would not benefit 
these, but such cases are exceptions to the 
general rule in this country. After a series 
of years the subsoil of a thorough-drained 
field changes into the nature of soil as far 
down as the level of the water in the drains. 


“ Those who are not familiar with the reality 
of this change will be most effectually con- | 
vinced of it by inspection. It will be found | 
to occur in the most marked degree when, as 
very often happens in clay lands, the original 
inorganic constituents of the soil and subsoil 
are not widely dissimilar. This change is 
accounted for— 

Ist. By the ameliorating effect of air and 
water, as has already been described, pro- 








itself strongly to all, and more particularly to 
sanitary boards, proprietors, architects, and 
builders. The area under the jurisdiction of a 
Local Board, moreover, usually includes a 
large proportion of tillage or grazing land, 
and the perfect drainage of this is of im- 
portance in a sanitary point of view propor- 
tionate to its proximity to the town. Its im- 
portance on agricultural grounds is more 
tangibly demonstrable, and is already felt 
throughout large districts of the country, and 
many owners and tenants who have not yet 
drained their lands would gladly do so if they 
knew how properly to set about it. 


The following are shown to be the chief | both require to be supplied to the roots in 


agricultural advantages of land drainage to 
individual occupiers or owners :— 
“ Ist. By removing that excess of moisture, 


which prevents the permeation of the soil by | ferent methods of land drainage, in this 
ait, and obstructs the free assimilation of respect, have not yet been sufficiently observed 


nourishing matter by the plants. 

2nd. By facilitating the absorption of ma- 
nure by the soil, and so diminishing its loss by 
surface evaporation, and by being washed 
away during heavy rains. 

3rd. By preventing the lowering of the tem- 
perature and the chilling of the vegetation, 
diminishing the effect of solar warmth not on 
the surface merely, but at the depth occupied 
by the roots of plants. 

4th. By removing obstructions to the free 
working of the land, arising from the surface 
being at certain times from excess of moisture 
too soft to be worked upon, and liable to be 
poached by cattle. 

sth. By preventing injuries to cattle or other 
stock, corresponding to the effects produced 
on human beings by marsh miasma, chills, 
and colds, inducing a general low state of 
health, and in extreme cases the rot or t phus. 

6th. By diminishing damp at the foundations 
of houses, cattle sheds, and farm steadings, 
which causes their decay and dilapidation as 





D Minutes of Information collected in respect to the 
Deeuane of the Land forming the Sites of Towns, to Road 
Lennase. and the Facilitation of the Drainage of Suburban 
of He, Ofdered to be printed for the use of Local Boards 
ton ealth and their surveyors engaged in the administra- 
svvof the Public Health Act, Jan. 1853, Her Majesty's 
“Mationery Office. , 

Where thorough, drainage cannot be obtained a layer 
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and inorganic constituents, and thereby elimi- 
| nating substances which constitute the food of 
| plants. 

2nd. By the washing out of deleterious 
ingredients. 

3rd. By the loosening of its texture. 

4th. By the penetration of roots, and by 
their ultimate decay in the subsoil. 

5th. By the penetration of earth-worms and 
insects.” 

Among the beneficial effects of drainage are 
reckoned the admission of air into the soil 
from below, or by an under draught through 
the drains. Common air and water are the 


two substances most important for plants, and 





proper measure: and it is considered to be a 
great advantage to supply air from beneath, as 
|well as from above. But the effects of dif- 


|for the enumeration of any practical conclu- 
| sions in relation to them. 

| The increased value given to land by drain- 
age of course varies with circumstances ; in 
many cases, however, it has been doubled, 
and in some quadrupled. The ordinary im- 
provement is variously estimated at from ten 
to twenty per cent. 

The Report before us gives several plans of 
drainage, and hints as to the guiding rules, | 
together with tables of the cost per acre, &c. 
according to varying circumstances, but per- 
sons about to drain should obtain professional 
assistance to arrange the general plan of mains 
and small drains, with the outfall, and decide 
as to their depth and distance apart. It may 
be mentioned that the drains should invariably 
Tun down the steepest descent and parallel to 
each other. When the surface is undulating 
the rule is to lay a main of sufficient size 
along the principal hollow, with sub-mains 
along all the secondary hollows, the small 
drains opening into these generally at right 
angles. Mains also require to be introduced 


ducing healthy decomposition of the organic | 








whenever the length of the small drains be- 


comes as great as would give them more 
water to deliver than they are capable of. 

It is worth remembering, however, that while 
in respect to town drainage “the practice of 
architects and engineers was to enlarge the 
area of any main pipe in the proportion 
of the sectional area of each junction into it; 
it was found by the trial works, that the addi- 
tion of eight junctions, each of three inches 
diameter, into a main line of pipe of only four 
inches diameter, so increased the velocity of 
the stream, that there was no increase of its 
sectional area.” —(Appendiz No. 2 to Report on 
Water Supply.) 

An air drain on the higher level, communi- 
cating with the other drains, is advised by 
some authorities, and apparently with good 
reason. Measures must of course be taken 
to give the drains a perfectly regular inclina- 
tion; and when the pipes have been laid end 
to end, a trustworthy man should follow to 
throw back the first spit of earth into the 
cutting so carefully as not to break or disturb 
them. The distance at which the small drains 
should be placed depends, amongst other 
things, on the nature of the soil, and the depth 
at which they are to be put in. We havea 
strong opinion in favour of deep drainage, and 
believe it will be found to be cheaper, as well 
as more efficient, because the drains may be 
much farther apart. Take, for example, a field 
of 20 acres in one particular county, with the 
drains 3 feet deep and 22 feet apart, and the 
cost will be 5/. 2s. 6d. per acre, requiring an an- 
nual improvement charge for 20 years of 7s. 7d. 
per acre. In this calculation the main drain is 
considered to cost 83d. per rod for cutting 
and filling, and the minor drain, 4}d.; 
the larger pipes 40s. and the smaller 30s. 
per thousand. Now, take a field of the same 
size, with the drains 45 feet apart, and 4} feet 
deep, allowing for the digging and filling 1s. 2d. 
per rod for the large, and 10d. per rod for the 
small drain,—the price of the pipes the same 
as before,—and the cost will be found to be 
but 3/, 19s. 13d. per acre, or an improvement 
charge for twenty years of 6s. 1}d. per acre. 

The cost of draining a large tract of land in 
Gloucestershire recently, under our own eyes, 
the drains being 60 feet apart, and 4 feet deep, 
was 3/. 10s. per acre. The distance apart is 
larger than usual, but the result is in this case 
very satisfactory. Money may be obtained 
from Government for drainage as our readers 
probably know, by the payment of 6} per 
cent. for 22 years, which gives back the prin- 
cipal, and a fair rate of interest, without making 
a demand upon the capital of the owner. In 
medium soils an improvement charge of 6s. 6d. 
per acre for this term will meet the expense. 

We have alluded to the necessity for drain- 
ing land for suburban villas. A space of 
ground near Birkenhead, now called the Park, 
was, a short time ago, a mere marsh, over 
which thick mists hung at nightfall, “It was 
thoroughly drained with drains varying in 
depth from 7 feet to close surface drains. The 
mists and fogs created on this tract have, since 
the drains came into operation, disappeared. 
The expense of that work was 20/. per acre; 
and the land, which before the drainage was 
worth only 1/. per acre, is now worth, at the 
least, 41. per acre for pasturage; so that the 
work pays 15 per cent. direct profit, besides 
effecting its main object,—the improvement of 
the neighbourhood in comfort and salubrity.” 

The cost of draining one acre of land for a 
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detached building, the site of ner hly |of the Church prevented the further develop- | 900, by the Doge Orseolo, which wag “ ae 
drained, and the rest of the land thorougt y ment of the art, and there ensued a complete to have been executed in imitation of the alt 
drained, is shown by the report to yapbeegy- | lapse for some centuries in Italy. About the | frontal of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, At 
an annual charge for twenty years of 18s. 34d. | year 1150, Desid>rius, one of the “ abbati ’ of | the end of the twelfth century, the Venetians 
t soils, 1/. 1s. 43d. in medium soils, and the great Benedictine establishment at Monte had considerable intercourse with France, and 
1d. j The drainage of Casino, sent four workmen from Greece, in | established at Limoges a depot for the mer 
order “ that the art might not be lost in Italy, | chandise they sent from Venice, a e 
and that the young men of that country might | embroidery, spices, and other rich chiecy 
learn the mode of manipulation.” Shortly | from Greece and the East, which reached 
"afterwards the Greek work began to be imitated Limoges by way of Marseilles. There stil 
in Italy and Sicily, though more particularly existed at Limoges the streets of the Veneti 
at Rome and Florence. Andrea ‘l'afi, Gaddo | merchants ; and it was a remarkable fact that 
Gaddi, and Pietro Cavalini, became skilful the very Doge Orseolo, who ordered the alta 
workmen in Italy during the thirteenth century, frontal at Venice, came afterwards and lived at 
when the second series of great mosaics—those , Limoges. Thus, the French of Limoges nyo. 
of Santa Maria Maggiore, San Giovanni in duced, from a combination of the old Gaulish 
Laterano, &c. were carried out, This series enamel and that of Byzantium, the peculia 
differed materially from the former; and it| material known as Limoges enamel — 4, 















in ligh 
il. 6s. OFd. in heavy soils. 
one acre of land for four semi-detached resi- 
dences would be met by an annual charge per 
house for twenty years of 3s. 1ld., 4s. 7d., or 
5s. 7d. 

The cost of drainage will be lessened by the 
use of the draining-plough, when the difficulty 
which still attends it in respect ‘to giving the 
pipes, with certainty, the right inclination, is 
overcome, and the pipes will be made more 
cheaply before long. As yet, the system is a 

















































: was in this latter style of mosaic that all example of which was admirably shown in the naster 
new one. Until the time of Smith, of Dean- he examples in Westminster Abbey were little feretory belonging to Mr. Hope, exhibite him Si 
ston, drainage was applied only in cases where executed. These specimens were peculiarly by Mr. Donaldson. The principal application ery g' 

interesting, because, independently of the of enamel, illustrated by the tombs at Weg. vorkm 




































































springs and oozes made themselves evident, 
and in the first instance mist>kes were of course 
fallen into. For example, bis minor drains 
were of no less than 18 inches sectional capa- 
city. “Now,” says the report before us, 
“a single drain of this capacity will, when 
running half full at the outlet, discharge in 


twenty-four hours about six hundred tons of 


water, equal to a rain-fall of nearly 6 inches in 
depth on an acre. 1inch in depth is a very 
heavy fall in a day, and it generally takes two 
days for the water after rain to drain fully from 
deep drained land; yet Mr. Smith provided 
eighteen such drains per acre, having a total 
sectional area of 324 inches, and capable of 
discharging when only half filled, 4} inches of 
rain-fall from an acre ina single hour. That 
is in six hours more than the whole annual 
rain-fall of the London district.” Every 
facility for draining land throughout the 
country should be afforded. An excess of 
water in soil is hurtful,—first, by diminishing 
the amount of air beneath the surface, which 
air is of the greatest possible consequence in 


the nutrition of plants; and, secondly, by | 


reducing the temperature of the soil at a time 


inscriptions upon them—which proved their 
date beyond any doubt whatever—the evi- 
dence afforded by their style showed that 
they were works of the manner and period 
referred to, and displayed the English sym- 
‘pathy of the thirteenth century with Italian 
art. The pavement of Becket’s Crown, in 
Canterbury Cathedral, in addition to portions 
of “ Opus Alexandrinum,” comprised a very 
perfect specimen of old Florentine mosaic, or 
“lavoro di Commesso,” which was quite a 
different kind of work ; the best specimens of 
it being preserved in the Baptistery at Florence, 
and the Church of San Miniato on the hill 
above the same city. The latter description of 
‘mosaic was formed by drawing the desired 
pattern on the surface of the marble, and 
chasing it completely out; and then cutting 
out of another piece of marble of a different 
kind the pattern necessary to fill up the 
cavities of the former. This kind of mosaic 
was carried still further at Sienna by Becca- 
fumi, who attempted to produce effects of light 
and shade by the use of different tints of 
marble; and it ultimately led to the regular 
Florentine mosaic, in which, in addition to 
attempts to realise chiaro-scuro, colour was 
introduced by the employment of different 
stones, and even jewels. In the earlier speci- 
mens of Florentine mosaic, the only colours 
were red, black, green, and white. In addi- 


minster, was that of forming the effigy of the 
deceased in wood, and overlaying it with plates 
of metal, having incised lines, in which the 
enamel patterns were inserted. The tomb of 
| William de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, was, 
perhaps, one of the most interesting examples 
,in this country. The figure of St. Edward, on 
the side of his feretory, as has been observed 
by Mr. Scott, was probably carried out 
in Limoges enamel ; for it was not to 
be imagined that the tomb of William 
‘de Valence was a singular case: there 
| was a complete effigy of Walter de Merton, 
Bishop of Rochester, executed in enamel by 
workmen who came over expressly from 
| Limoges, and set it up in the cathedral. Mr, 
| Wyatt referred to the beautiful altar frontal in 
the south ambulatory, which he described as 
completely Florentine in its character and in 
| the details of its fabrication. Other interesting 
processes might be referred to as illustrated in 
Westminster Abbey, the monuments in that 
edifice furnishing a complete history of deco- 
‘ration, as applied to textile fabrics and em- 
| broidery in this country. With regard to the 
'nationality of the different workmen employed 
/upon these monuments—remembering what 
| Mr. Cockerell had written upon the subject— 
it might be observed that Henry III. was, toa 
‘certain extent, identified, as to time, with 
| Nicola di Pisa, who was regarded as the great 
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when, for the purposes of vegetation, it ought tion to the mosaics, the tombs at Westminster | reformer of art in Italy. fore the time of f th 
to be the warmest. Experience has settled the oe seams way cucinay Seeman GATES Get “Si, See eee ree Se 

“gad é ; Limoges enamel, i ing | wl 
question tn un aquheulbindl eubih ak claw Aika g e At the risk of repeating works had been executed by the old Lombard his 


sanitary part of the subject has been less con- 
sidered. By drainage the climate will be 
ameliorated, and many diseases prevented. It 
is really a very important matter, and we hope 
this publication of the Board of Health will 





what might be known to many present at the 
meeting, he might be allowed to observe, that 
at Constantinople there existed originally a 
peculiar style of filagree enamel on thin sheets 
of gold, to which gold threads b ing attached 
formed little chambers, into which pounded 


/ 


glass of different colour was put; and the’ 


school of art, particularly in the districts of 

Milan, Pavia, and Lucca. Of this school were 
‘the Comaschi, the Freemasons of that district; 
| who, as Mr. Hope stated, and as it was gene- 
| rally believed, connected themselves with other 
| bodies in Europe, and dispersed themselves in 
various directions, carrying out important 
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give a fresh impetus to the prosecution of it | whole being placed in a “muffle” furnace, | works wherever they went. If it were not for Muct 
throughout the country. It has long been the glass was fused so as to hold the threads |the passing action of some such body, it ar 
nlbiittted thks: tid ihe: welin ted etal ee Fe oe Pry and to con- | would be difficult to account for the ng - 

. _ Vert the surlace into a beautiful minute glass-| appearance in France of a strange sort 0 . 
ne vo — one grew before, ‘8 @ mosaic picture. Specimens of this kind of Early English style; agreeing to. otyle with Pd 
8 species. Thorough drainage enamel were exported from Constantinople to! that of buildings executed by Nicola di Piss, mre 
does more than this. It tends to lengthen life | different countries of Europe; and examples! by the Cosmati at Rome, by Massuccio at Th, 8 
as well as increase the means of living. of it might be seen in England, in the Naples, and other artists anterior and imme- - 
—— a a a brooch in the| diately posterior to the year 1,300. The ¥ o> 

am parse |Hamulton collection of gems in the Bri-| amples of thie peculiar style were few, an heal 
MO  ARTISES Dr ee AMY tish Museum, &c. The style of enamel | were found in eens localities, exactly as if oe 
Icio geicrc NGLAND. | getting into France, was imitated by the work- | some passing body had visited them, and left : 
. prin yy IN WESTMINSTER ;men there ; who, however, retained the old | its impress, and moved on. It might be sup- —_ 
as Génie armani: reed Gaulish practice, which was of a kind similar| posed that they had visited England, and ar 
otitien bend sdk: Recheetient of Architects | to that which might be seen on harness, and | brought with them a certain amount of Early : . , 
Mr. Digby Wyatt made scone pone number) (other ornaments discovered in barrows. The! English. Indeed, he could not otherwise ac was | 
Pet ARE. So te re PE wen on | above kind of enamel was formed by the fol-| count for the peculiar appearance of the orn sr 
ments in question displayed ‘aa the monu- |lowing process: a copper ground was taken, | mental sculpture of that period. Henry Ill. ip 
pr sae yy pbs ae —_ that | and lines incised in it; powdered glass was | ascended the throne in 1216; and, during his a 
he said, were of two kinds, “Opus G ster \bbey, then put into the cavities, and the whole being | boyhood, was for some time involved in troub! as 
and “ Opus Abscondvienes o> he remy es fused and polished, and the metal afterwards|and warfare. At a later period, however, vine 
the glass mosaic employed in the tor uk | gilded, the different lines and parts cut out|he appeared to have engaged in the produc- of de 
Henry III. and the latter the gs of| glowed with enamel colours, in a manner | tion of works of art. Now, in considering the inne 
porphyry work of the two pavements —— Similar to that which had before existed in question, by whom these works were carne tory 
first stage of mosaic, it should be rememb i Bysantine work, Mr. Wyatt then pointed | out, it should be remembered that the King the 
was when the practice was entirely G “ * Out @ peculiar connection which existed be-| was continual quarrelling with his baront aki 
when the Greek artists, on their ex * -~ 2 wenere B yzantium and Limoges, through the | about the number of foreigners (Poitevins 2m th . 
Byzantium, under the inanieientie ain rom | Venetians having empioyed Byzantine work- | Italians especially) he brought into the country. ia 
formed a school at the church of Santa Maria’ | men to execute mosaic and filagree enamels. |'The Popes of that time insisted on their right oii 
in Cosmedino, at Rome. ‘That school paces ary last style their most important com- |to institute to all the churches in England; te: 

j mission was the well-known Palla d’Oro, or/and the monastic orders in this country were 
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d in Ps , 
wad and other communications with that 


.. constantly taking place. In the last 
wl vane of the pontificate of Gregory IX. 
90 different Italian priests were nominated to 
English benefices ; these being regular clergy, 
nd entirely independent of the monastic 
ders. Each Pope, during Henry III.’s 
eign, exercised the same right, and must 
pave sent over a large number of Italians. In 
poking for actual records to support this view, 
appeared, that in 1253, William of Florence 
vas an artist employed by the King, and, in 
960, by an order printed in the Close Rolls, 
e King directed a sum of money to be paid 
» him, “for making an altar frontal, as we 
ave directed him.” Again, in the year after 
e elevation of the relics of St. Edward 
1269), the King appointed William of Florence 
naster of his works at Guildford, and paid 
him sixpence a day, which was, at that time, 
ery good pay; though in Edward I.’s time 
vorkmen received considerably more. Among 
e first artists employed by Edward I. was 
Master Torrell,” who worked upon the tomb 
f Queen Eleanor: there was also Andrea 
iletto, and a “ Master Walter.” Mr. Hunter 


ad shown that nine English sculptors were | 
ngaged upon the Eleanor Crosses; but that) 
as at a somewhat later period—quite the end | 
f the century—whereas the earlier artists 


ppeared to be principally Italians. It was 
urious, also, that when Edward I. wanted to 
arry out his principal works at St. Stephen’s 
hapel, he had to send out and impress men, 
ho no longer hung about the court, as in 
enry IIL.’s time. Judging from these cir- 
umstances, it would appear that the prestige 
f the Italian artists had departed from them, 
nd many had probably quitted the country, or 
iven up their artistic pursuits, The new 
rder of men probably learned their art from 
hese Italians. William Barnaby and Hugh 
St. Albans were unquestionably English; but 
om that time the same excellence was no 
onger found: a different spirit pervaded the 


these monuments were to be restored, at least 


the work of repair.: Where objects were pecu- 
liar for their beauty, and where, by any inge- 
nious process, they could be brought back to 
their original condition—without addition or 
| subtraction—or where they could be improved 
‘by washing off dirt, or by otherwise cleaning 





,and varnishing, the employment of such pro- | 


| cess (which was only uncovering veiled beauty) 
| was perfectly legitimate ; but even that had its 
limits. Only the other night it was agreed 
that there was no colourist like Time, and that 
all the polychromy of art was scarcely harmo- 


| nious till its tones were blended by age. Why, | 


'therefore, should what time had done be 
jundone? If these monuments were to be 
restored, all must agree that great care would 
be required. 


“ 


_ indeed, as grieved to see them 


should be to notice the rust rubbed off a beau- 
_tiful green bronze of the Etruscan period. 





EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 

Tue twenty-ninth exhibition of the Society 
of British Artists, now open, consists of 667 
pictures and three small pieces of sculpture. 
The members have for the most part main- 
‘tained their position: some of them, indeed, 
have made an advance; and yet it is scarcely 
| possible to examine the collection without feel- 


} 


/ing that the real capability and destiny of art | 


are here little shown. There are many very 
excellent pictures, several first-rate paintings 
_of their class, but if you look around for the 
| works produced in earnestness, with a purpose 


‘beyond making a pleasant picture,—the efforts | 
of thought intended to give thought,—the | 


soul-work, so to speak, by which alone the 


a brass inscription should record their precise and distances are always good. 
existing state prior to the commencement of to say of Mr. Anthony? 


He should be very sorry to see | 
any rash hand applied to them: he should be, | 
restored,” in| 
the common acceptation of the term, as he | 


atter works, the style of which was rather | soul will be reached,—the number will be found | 


ctual and dramatic, whilst the former were lamentably small. Art-the-pleaser there is in 
eflective and zsthetic. Of course it would! several forms, and far be it from us to slight 
pot be forgotten that Odoricus and Pietro, the | her in that guise, but art-the-teacher, even to 


tists of the mosaics at Westminster, were | the extent of a historical presentment, barely | 


| shows her elevated face. 


ery great men. 
Mr. Hurlstone exhibits no fewer than four- 


Taking this view of the remains at West- | 


ninster, they were peculiarly interesting ; and | teen large pictures, mostly of Spanish figures, | 
f their restoration could be reconciled to the| which maintain his right to be considered one | 
ponscience, its necessity must be undoubted. | of the greatest living colourists. No.39, “ La) 
t would be an excellent thing for the arts of Buena Ventura, a gipsy foretelling to a Spanish 
his country if they could be perfectly restored. | mother the destiny of her child,” is his most | 


But, setting aside the artistic view of the ques- elaborate work, containing four figures, 
lon, it was to be remembered that every Eng- cleverly grouped. For our own hanging, 
ishman had a historical duty in the matter. however, we should covet more No. 475, 
t would be very injudicious to lay down any “A Flower Girl of Seville,” a charming 
keneral rule, or to say dogmatically that these| specimen of his style. Mr. Woolmer has 
ombs should or should not be restored.| several pictures of considerable beauty, dis- 
Much would depend on the state of the par- | playing, in the midst of fanciful colouring, 
icular monuments, and every case had its | purer drawing and greater care in the setting 
peculiar circumstances. 
0 restore the form of a monument, so as to previous occasions. 
give symmetry to the object, or preserve its|““A Roman Boy,” 
solidity, and at the same time enable every | he has not sent more : titu 
one to know what part was old and what new.| Mr. Baxter’s heads (not the dresses) in 
That plan had been actually carried out in the (29) “ Olivia and Sophia,” and (451) 


Mr. Buckner by (70) 
makes us regret that 


restoration of the arch of Titus at Rome; “ Portrait of Marian Huth,” are charming. | 


where the restorers, instead of attem ting to| Mr. Gale’s “ Isabella” (390), is full of feel- 
imitate all the fine carving of the dik castle ing. ‘ Very admirable is the finish displayed 


work, had restored, in Travertine stone, the) by Mr. Gill in (43) “ Leap-frog,” and (336) | 
We should like to see his | 


general form; so that, at a distance, it ap- | ‘‘ The Dead Bird.” , 
peared to be a perfect and beautiful arch,| skill employed on better subjects than the 
whilst, on a nearer inspection, the new work | first. Mr. E.T. Parris has a finely finished 
was found to be only sketched, and the old | small group in the water-colour room (57 5) 
preserved in all its purity. Thus, there was a entitled “‘ Affection.” Mr. Herring in (191) 


complete solid restoration of form and effect, “‘ Cromwell’s Soldiers in possession of Arundel | 


yet the work was perfect as a historical Church,” has introduced more figures than 
monument. With regard to the crumbling | usual, and produced an excellent picture. His 


Tuins of the decaying monuments at West- farm-yard scenes are perfect of their class. 


Minster, it should be remembered, that “out Mr. Wingfield exhibits an agreeable interior, | 


of dead bones life cometh,” and in their very | with figures, (356) “ Shiplake Church, Oxford- 
ecadence and mutilation was recorded a his- | shire, at the time of Cromwell. ; 

‘ory of those Reformers who overthrew what | The landscapes by Mr. West, of Clifton, 
they considered superstitious monuments, and | seventeen in number, and many of large size, 
a kind of tradition of the state of feeling in,too, shew improved skill in manipulation. 
their time. It was right to respect the ancient | They are truthful and effective, though with con- 
Sovereigns of England, and if their memorials | siderable sameness. One that pleases us most, 
perished, a spirit of loyalty should induce usto| though far from being the most important, 
frect others to commemorate their virtues, if; is (416), “ Mountain Torrent, Sogne Fiord. 


It might be possible | forth of his poetical views of life than on some | 


the face is beautiful. | 





the closest relation with Rome, | we respected them ; but the testimony of these Mr. J. Allen always gives true glimpses 
Reformers should be likewise respected. If 


(of pure English scenery, and is not behind- 
_hand on the present occasion : his atmosphere 
hat are we 
What can we say 
‘more satisfactory than that all his works, or 
nearly so, are sold? There is about them 
such wonderful truthfulness and “ sledge- 
hammer ” force, (witness, for example, the 
spire of the church in (200) “The Village 
' Bridal ” and (430) “ The Glen at Eve”’), that 
it is impossible to refuse admiration ; while, at 
the same time, they exhibit in other parts such 
coarseness and exaggeration that the term 
“fine art,” as applied to them, seems a mis- 
nomer. The genius shewn in them is never- 
theless unquestionable. (No. 371) “ Loch 
Long, with Carrick Castle,” is an elegant land- 
scape by Mr. J. Danby. Mr. Clint has been 
less successful in execution this season than 
usual; still all his pictures have the merit (and 
it is a great one) of a sentiment. (No. 471) 
“ Sunset, Poole, Dorsetshire,” is one of the best. 

Mr. Boddington has several good landscapes, 
especially (96) “ Midday on the Thames,” and 
(222) “A Sedgy Nook on the Thames.” Mr. 
| Percy’s “ Rain on the Hills” (392), is truth- 

ful, but gloomy. Mr. Tennant’s coast scenes, 

|sparkling and pleasing as they are, show 

| nature too sprucely “ swept-up :” (470) “ Sand 

| Dredges, on the Stour, near Sandwich,” is an 

agreeable exception. No. 190, under the 

joking title “‘ War in India,” a scene in the 

Himalayas, by J. D. Francis, represents a life- 
sized fight between a lion and tiger, and shews 
_a power of grappling with viclent motion, 
| which promises well for the future career of 
| the artist. Amongst the other works which 
we find marked in our catalogue are (12) 
|“ The Gleaners,” by J. J. Hill; (69) “A Por- 

trait,” by Z. Burkly; (134) “ Lyons,” by 

J. P. Pettitt; (153) “There! He’s gone,” by 
'T. F. Dicksee ; (427) “A Study,” by J. P. 
Drew; (523) “The Cathedral of St. Bavon, 
Ghent,” by T. Scandrett; (630) “ Stanmore, 
| Middlesex,” by J. Dobbin ; (616) “ Camellias,” 
by V. Bartholomew. There is something good 
in Mr. Wainewright’s pictures; nor should 
we omit mention of Mr. Cole, Mr. Noble, Mr. 

Hassell, Mr. Clater, and Mr. Wilson. 





EXTENSION OF THE LAMBETH WATER- 
WORKS TO DITTON, SURREY. 

On Tuesday last a special train from the 
Waterloo Station took three or four hundred 
gentlemen to Kingston, by invitation of the 
directors of the Lambeth Waterworks, formally 
to open the new establishment at Seething 
| Wells, Ditton, for the supply of their tenants 
with water. As we have on many occasions 
protested strongly against the previous source 
of their supply, it is but an act of justice on 
our part to make public the very earnest 
endeavour which the company have now made 
to obtain pure water; and we are glad to be 
able at the same time to say that the works 
have been executed in an excellent manner, and 
will confer credit on the engineer of the com- 
pany, Mr. James Simpson. From a printed 
paper issued by the directors, we learn that the 
works were originally established under an Act 
of Parliament passed in the year 1785, “ For 
‘supplying the inhabitants of Lambeth and 
parts adjacent with water from the river 
Thames, between Westminster-bridge and the 
confines of the parish of Christ Church ;” the 
want of this most essential element of life in 
greater purity and abundance, having been 
severely felt in that suburb of the metropolis, 
on the south of the Thames, then expanding 
and forming into densely populated districts. 
A large portion of St. Mary, Lambeth, and the 
contiguous parishes were at comparatively low 
|levels: the area comprised many fields and a 
| great deal of garden ground, which in the rainy 
/seasons was often covered with water, and im 
the winter frequently afforded the diversion of 
skating to thousands. The names of many of 
the places to this day indicate that they were 
situated on marsh lands, with raised roads 
or causeways running through them: thus, 
Lambeth-marsh was bounded by the parish 
of Christ Church and the Westminster and 
Blackfriars roads. The population was at 
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first thin; the pri 


being scattered on contiguous to a 


line of street running from the foot of | 
Blackfriars-bridge, in a direction nearly parallel | 


to the Thames, to the foot of Westminster- | 
aoe metropolitan suburbs derived 

little benefit from improved drainage or under- 
ground covered sewers prior to the year 1810, 

the Commissioners of Sewers for Surrey, &c. 

not being invested with powers to make new 

sewers until they obtained an Act for that pur- 

pose in the previous year: their operations | 
afterwards had a most beneficial influence, and 
rendered many places fit for building sites. 

Up to the year 1810, the extension and im- 
provement of the Lambeth Waterworks had 
been progressive, but comparatively gradual ; 
the impetus, however, given to building in 
Lambeth and the parts adjacent by drainage 
operations on a large scale, subsequently to 
1810, called more rapidly for the construction 
of waterworks of an enlarged character; and 
between the years 1810 and 1831 the works 
were considerably enlarged and extended, and 
in 1832 and 1833 the present reservoir on 
Streatham-hill was constructed, and pipes were 
laid to supply it. 

As long ago as the year 1847, the directors , 
found that the complaints made against the | 
quality of the water they distributed were well 
founded, and in the year 1848, they succeeded 
in obtaining an Act to enable them to construct 
new works, under which the arrangements at 
Ditton have been carried out. 

The site of the new works is one mile and a 
half above Kingston-on-Thames, and three 
miles beyond the range of the tide. The river 
is said to be usually very clear and pure; but, 
as itis during a short time every year disturbed 
by floods, the company have constructed a 
series of filters, through which all the water is 
made to pass. These filters are in form sunk | 
water-tight basins. They are paved at a certain 
height from the bottom with narrow slabs of 
slate carried on cross walls, and placed half-an- | 
inch apart. Upon these slabs are placed layers 
of sand, shells, and gravel (about 5 feet in’ 
thickness), through which the water descends, | 
filtered, into the culverts and receiving wells, | 


' 


; aoten of it! The aqueduct or main pipe by which the 


water is conveyed from the engines at Ditton 
to the company’s reservoirs at Brixton, is 10} 
miles in length, and formed of cast-iron pipes 
30 inches in diameter. This pipe was cast by 
the firm of Cochrane and Co. near Dudley; 
the weight of iron in it is about 8,000 tons. It 
is provided, at various intervals in the length, 
with stop-valves, for preventing the back flow 
of the water, and apparatus for emptying, 
draining, and allowing for the escape of air, 
and was laid by Mr. William Baker, of Bristol, 
under the superintendence of Mr. John 
Brough Palmer, the resident engineer. The 


‘total sum expended will be, we understand, 


146,000/. For some distance the main runs 
side by side with the South-Western Rail- 
way. 
The day was somewhat gloomy, and we did 
not exactly participate in the opinion of one of 
the speakers, that a “ pluvial precipitation” 
was exactly what should be desired on such an 
occasion ; flags, evergreens, military bands, 
cold chickens, and smiling faces, however, 
made all sunny within, and the whole affair 
passed off very satisfactorily. 





ARCHITECTURAL GUIDE BOOKS. 


On taking up your interesting journal last 
Friday, I was attracted by the title of an 
article which a little puzzled me. It was as 
follows :—* Architectural Guide Books, with 
a ticklish et cetera.” Now what “an et 
cetera,” “ ticklish” or otherwise, could pos- 
sibly be, excited my curiosity, and I read an 
article which, for correctness and propriety of 
style, fully carried out all that might have been 
anticipated from its ‘‘ funny” heading. After 
mentally cancelling a series of redundant 
epithets such as “ hideous,” ‘ barefaced,” 
“scare-crow,” ‘“ Jemmy Jessamy,” “ blun- 
dering,” “ puling ” “ feeble,” “inane,” “ dry,” 
‘‘ bombastic,” “ pedantic,” “trashy,” &c. I 
found that the author’s intention appeared to 
have been to cause the writers of all guide 


‘books ‘to eat dirt.” 


Now, Sir, as the friend of one or two men 
of acknowledged “ag learning, taste, and 
intelligence, who have exercised their talents 


whence it is pumped into the main pipe by upon such works, I must protest against your 
steam-engines. These engines, constructed from | allowing the pages of the generally admirably 
the designs of Mr. Simpson, are of 600 horses | conducted Bu1LDER to be occupied with such 
power collectively, and are capable of pumping communications as that of your “ incorrigible” 
10,000,000 gallons of water daily into the correspondent. 
company’s reservoirs at Brixton, and they can| I need scarcely point out the injustice of a 
be linked so that any two of them may be criticism which designates the admirable works 
worked as one engine of 300 horses power. | of Sir Francis Palgrave, Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
They are of the kind known as the double or | son, Col. Leake, Mr. Peter Cunningham, Mr. 
compound cylinder (high and low pressure),| Woods, Valery, Forsyth, Rossini, George 
expansive engine, combining the patented im- | Dennis, Vasi, Forster, Biinsen, Plitner, Guten- 
provements of Messrs. Pole and Thomson.|sohn, Sir William Gell, Ford, Canina, Sir 
The great length of the pumping main demands Charles Fellowes, &c. as “ the veriest raga- 
perfect machinery. | muffins of literature.” After all the money 
The pumps are double acting, ingeniously and energy that have been of late years ex- 
contrived, with bucket and plunger, requiring | pended by Mr. John Murray upon his most 
only two valves {instead of four valves, with | valuable series of works, it does really seem 
side pipes, as in the ordinary double-acting | unpardonable for any writer to speak in such 
pump), and they are connected to the engines | abusive and off-hand terms upon the subject. 
in such a manner that when any two are/If such judgment awaits the poor architects, 
worked together, a constant and regular flow|in the event of your correspondent’s wishes 
of water is ensured through the main pipe. ‘with regard to architectural criticism ever 
I'he water passes through the barrels of these| being carried out, I can only express my 
pumps direct into the main, it is said, without | fervent hope that we may have none of it. 
the stoppages and concussions incident in the| As an old traveller on the continent, I may 
ordinary four-valved double-acting pump. be permitted to bear testimony to the general 
lhe boilers, nine in number, are cylindrical, | excellency of the well-known red books, and 
each having an internal furnace tube running the very great use of which I have found them 
its whole length, with an arrangement to carry | in studying the fine arts. The summaries 


off any water that may be formed by vapours | 
arising. The engines and boilers are placed | 
in fireproof buildings adjoining each other, 
Over the engines there is a beautiful travelling 
crane for repairing, &c. ‘The chimney shaft is | 
110 feet high, and is within a square tower, on 
the plan of Mr. Thomas Cubitt’s, at Thames- | 
bank. 

The buildings have an architectural cha- 
racter, solidly and strongly built; and though 
we cannot greatly admire the battlemented | 


tower (studied from the Castle at Newcastle), | 
we must give the designer credit for having | 
substituted for the usual costly and ugly stand. 


pipe, a building sufficiently ornamental. The 


flue is 7 feet square, the enclosing tower, 17 feet, 


which have reference to the history of the 
monuments and culture of the liberal arts in 
every district, I have heard many of unques- 


_tionable authority pronounce to be invariably 


condensed with judgment, replete with in- 


formation, and satisfactory as to tone and ap- 
_preciation. An allusion to Italy is unfortunate, 
| since the “Murray” for Northern Italy happens 


to have been written by one whose reputation 
as savant, counoisseur, and writer, is unques- 
tionable, and whose style is as free from ple- 
onasm and waggishness, as that of your cor- 
respondent is full of both. 

If that gentleman has travelled at all, he 
must either have never used his Guide-Book, 
and can therefore know nothing on the sub- 











> a 
ject, or he must attribute the majorit { 
whatever he learned to having its council and 
information at hand for y reference, tg 
supply him with the precise data necessar 
enable him to appreciate the historical 
other conditions of every monument he 
amined. If he has learned what I think h, 
might and ought to have done from the stud 
of “guide” books, I think it is, to say th 
least, somewhat ungrateful to throw down the 
ladder by which he may have risen. 

It is perfectly possible that you, Sir, m 
not agree in all respects with my opinion 2, 
regards the excellency of the works in ques. 
tion, but I think I may assume, from the 
earnest and serious tone in which you are in 
the habit of predicating concerning serioys 
things, that you will be as ready to recognize 
the impropriety of your correspondent’s map. 
ner, if not matter, as can possibly be your 
obedient servant, “ Fip. Der.” 


and 





ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISM. 


As you have allowed me to pass the rubicon 
and give utterance to one or two far more 
wholesome than welcome remarks, hardly will 
you object to my returning to a topic which 
affords so much of that rare, if not always 
valuable, stuff—the non dictum prius. Among 
various other equally strange and deplorable 
anomalies in the position of architecture as one 
of the fine arts, not the least striking is that, 
while its followers are apt to bluster not a 
little about the power and excellence of their 
art, seldom do they practise it as if it werea 
fine art at all, or let it be seen that they are 
ambitious of showing themselves to be pos. 
sessed of that unfeigned con amore diligence 
and sincere affection for their “mission” which 
are inseparably united with every genuine 
artistic nature. Some, undoubtedly, there are 
who can allege in excuse for themselves the 
want of adequate opportunity for the display 
of artistic talent; although, for my own part, 
I am of opinion that he who possesses the 
requisite talent will be able to put at least some 
artistic touches—to infuse some artistic senti- 
ment—into almost the humblest and most un- 
promising subject; nay, that he will do so 
almost instinctively, since what is in the artist- 
mind will ooze out, although circumstances 
may hinder its being poured out. Few can 
hope to be called upon to produce architectural 
epics, yet cleverness and smartness, if no 
higher quality, may surely be shown in 
an architectural epigram; or, to speak less 
figuratively, artistic feeling and taste may 
be manifested, at any rate negatively if not 
positively, under nearly the most unfavourable 
circumstances conceivable. Even where gran- 
deur is utterly out of the question, the naive 
and the graceful are attainable, would the am- 
bition of embryo palace-builders but allow 
them to condescend to that level, which they 
seem to scorn, although, after all, it is perhaps 
rather above than below them. Instead 0 
endeavouring to elevate their subject, whatever 
it may be, into the region of art, architects 
seem to need to be lifted out of quotidian dul- 
ness and commonplace by their subject; but 
architects show themselves to be too much like 
Cowper’s “ Jack,” 

‘Who knew no medium between guzzling beer, 
And his old stint, three thousand pounds a-year. 


For above epigram,* they require the epic of 
their art to enable them to show forte. Well, 
then, what are our architectural epics? Why, 
if we are to believe ourselves—that is, those 
who speak to the public,—they are almost al 
failures in a greater or less degree. It is the 
constant taunt of critics and journalists that, 
with, perhaps, one or two exceptions at most, 
all our public buildings are a reproach to our 
taste as a nation. . 
Architects are widely differently circum: 
stanced from all other artists, literary ones 10 
cluded, and very disadvantageously so, 10a 
much as they are completely dependent in the 
first place upon the chances of opportunity, 
and, in the next, upon the self-willedness © 


employers, whose caprices and obstinacy av 





* By the epigrammatic, the writer, of course, means th? 
Pointed style of architecture.—Printer's Devil. 
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enerally in proportion to their ignorance. 
The architect cannot possibly, like the painter, 
produce & perfect work, and send it forth to 
the world to find a purchaser. That is utterly 
out of the question. It is true, he may exhibit 
what belongs entirely to himself as the indi- 
yidual artist, namely, his conceptions and 
ideas; yet that he can do only imperfectly, 
pecause only partially. Be their intrinsic 
merit ever so great, there is no market for 
drawings of that class, and scarcely any public 
either, who are capable of appreciating, or even 
care to look at them. They are exhibited, 
perhaps, at the Royal Academy, but it is only 
to be either ignored altogether, or to be spoken 
of so hurriedly and slightingly by diurnal 
critics, that complete silence would sometimes 


be far Jess mortifying ; and they are produced | 
only to be ultimately buried in their author’s | 
own portfolio, even though they should happen 


to be finished pictorial drawings, and also 
equally effective and artistic as compositions. 
Paper is no match for canvas: shown upon 


the latter, a mere tumble-down cottage or! 


outhouse, will be admired and admitted 
into a gallery from which the established 


etiquette would exclude the most glorious | 
architectural conceptions, if displayed only | 


And why? Simply because 


upon paper. 


the public have no real relish for architec- | 


ture for its own sake, as art, in consequence 
of their having never been taught to acquire 
such relish, or to consider the study of archi- 
tecture other than an exceedingly dry one, and, 
to themselves, utterly useless and unprofitable 


also. 


I was going here to quote Scripture, but I | 


will not do so, not because my application 
might by some be considered profane, but 


because some others might consider it offen- | 


sively personal. I will therefore content my- 
self with saying or re-saying, that for this 
state of matters architects have mainly to 
thank themselves. They have, in a manner, 
ignored the public, till the latter have, by the 
lex tationis, ignored them. ‘They admit no 
criticism as legitimate that does not proceed 
from their own body. They have succeeded in 
their efforts to suppress all others, and are to 
be condoled with accordingly. It may be, and 
if it should be, some one will, no doubt, come 
forward to tell me so, an egregious error on 
my part; but I cannot help thinking that it 


also, were there ve 


present. Why should not the public, or those 
who speak either for or to them, be able to 
express their opinions just as freely and quite 
as much at length upon architecture as on 
any other topic? Whereas the merits of a 
new opera or a new opera dancer—at which 
architects would, perhaps, turn up their noses, 
a8 matters supremely frivolous—are discussed 
at length both in newspapers and conversa- 
tion, architecture obtains in such quarters, if 
any notice at all, only a very hurried, super- 
ficial, and brief one. 

If architects can be content with such dearly- 
purchased exemption from criticism, so—whe- 
ther architect myself or not—am not I. For 
if I do not deplore it for the sake of the Pro- 
fession, I do so for that of architecture itself, 
whose interests alone I have at heart. 

And now, I do not conclude, but break off; 

aving very much more to say, provided you 
will afford me the opportunity of doing so. 





| the rubbish from St. Cuthbert’s church, old 


would be infinitely better for us, for architec- | iron, wood, &c. being sold by auction. The 
ture itself and its followers, and for the public | bells are now removed from the rubbish. One 
many more, and greatly of them hears the inscription, “ Robert Draper, 


more competent judges of it than there are at; Mayer;” another was cast at Thetford, and 


NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. were exhibited. The proposed cost is 8,000! 

Boston.—The gas company here are making | for a building to accommodate 1,200 persons* 
preparations for the production of gas of suf- |The Provost and Fellows of Eton have pre- 
ficient purity to induce the inhabitants gene- | sented a site and 500/. In all nearly 3,000/. 
rally to introduce it into private houses ; and | have been subscribed. 
moreover, to this end, it is said, they intend to Winchester. —On the 20th ult. we noted 
lower the price as well as to improve the that the east window of the cathedral was 
quality,—a spirited example, which it would | about to be restored as nearly as possible to 
be well for other gas companies to follow. Is | the original design by Messrs. Baillie (of 
it not a strange fact that while our manufac- | Wardour-street). Observing, however, in a 
turers in cotton, iron, steel, brass, &c. find and provincial paper, of a recent date, that Mr. 
‘occupy fields of profit even in the midst of | Bailey, of Shrewsbury, had been engaged to 
| Egypt, Tartary, and China, our manufacturers do the work, we stated the circumstance, as 
| of gas have an immense field of profit at their | announced, but Messrs. Baillie now themselves 
| very doors, which they have not spirit enough intimate, that our previous authority was- 
'to occupy? And yet, that private dwellings, correct. 
| even of the poorest class, do constitute such a|  Weston-super-Mare.—Archdeacon Law, rec- 
field of inexhaustible and permanent profit, tor of this parish, has it in contemplation to- 
has long been demonstrated in Scotland, and erect here, at his own expense, a college for 
indeed in England itself. Cheap and good the middleclass. ‘he site chosen is at present 
| gas (unless something still better supersede it), occupied by the old national school-house. 
will yet, we confidently hope, illuminate every Plans are being prepared, and the estimated 
dwelling of every one of our towns and cities, Cost of the building is from 4,000/. to 5,000/. 
just as now it lights up every street and shop., Cardifi—A sum of 313/. has been raised 
Gas companies will then see whether we have towards the proposed erection of a church at 
been their enemy or their friend in insisting on Canton, the thickly populated suburb of 
that diminished price and increased purity Cardiff. The diocesan architect, Mr. John 
which must unavoidably precede and pave the Prichard, offers to provide plans, &e. and 
way to such an immense new field of profit. | Superintend the building gratuitously. A 

Grantham.—A site for a new corn exchange Committee has been formed for building a 
has been purchased in Elmer-street North, church at Maesteg. About 600/. it is said, 
The exchange is to be approached by an have been collected for this purpose, and the 
arcade of shops. building is to be commenced in the ensuing 

Lincola.—A sum of 250/. has been voted by Summer. ; 
the vestry of St. Peter-at-Gowts’ parish for the _ L/andaff.—The Bishop of Llandaff has had 
| improvement and repair of the church accord- 1,000/. presented him to be expended in 
ing to the plans prepared by Mr. W. A. Nichol- building a church in some part of his diocese 
‘son; but this only on condition that alike sum Where it is most required ; no part of the sum 
be raised by voluntary contribution. to be spent in the purchase of a site. — 

Norfolk Estuary.—Messrs. Peto and Betts| _ Vorcester.—A meeting of subscribers to 
have of late been engaged in excavating a new , decide finally on the design for the Adelaide 
cut for the waters of the Ouse at the ends of Window to be erected in the cathedral, was 
the two mile marsh cut, for the proprietors of eld on Saturday week at the Guildhall. The 
the Norfolk estuary. It was their intention Meeting unanimously confirmed the adoption 
to excavate only partially, and then to com- of the original design, and resolved that the 
| plete the work by scouring. To prevent this work should be at once commenced, subject to 
|an injunction was applied for on the part of the consent of the Dean and Chapter. It will 
ithe proprietors of the Eau Brink Drainage ; be superintended by Mr. Preedy, and executed 
but men were lately set to work, and the Quse by Mr. Rogers. ; The estimate is 1502. for the 
turned into the new cut before any authority stone-work (which is to be constructed after 
| could be got to interfere with the intention. the Early English style, for the admission of 

Thetford.—Workmen have been removing —_ lancets), and 450/. for the glass and 
design. 

Liverpool_—The new North Dock Works 

are rapidly approaching completion. The 

_Huskisson Dock is for ocean steam-ships. 

The dock itself is ready to receive vessels, and 

S “ eist llowi workmen are paving the pier and quay, and 

oe ee pa siemeineiidaaien tite | constructing the locks at the north i 4 The 

: | width of the east lock-gates is 80 feet, 10 feet 

“* Henry Pleasance did me ran, | wider than the lock-gates of any dock hitherto 

In the year 1701. constructed at this port; the west lock-gates, 

Northampton.—The newly discovered iron- | 45 feet. The water area of the dock, 14 acres 
stone in this county is causing much remark | 3451 yards, with quay space to the extent of 
and excitement, especially among the landed | 1122 yards. The water area of the east lock 
proprietors. It is said that it will enhance the | is 4682 yards, with quay space of 342 yards ; 
value of the land where it is most abundant to | water area of the west lock, 3650 yards, with 
upwards of 1,000/. per acre. There is a con-| quay space 330 yards. The total water area 
siderable difference in the quality of the ore,|of the Corporation’s wet docks along the 
ranging from 15 to 80 percent. in the quantity, margin of the Mersey is now 177 acres 3684 
it yields. The Birmingham Gazette declares it | yards, with a quay space of 12 miles and 1412 
will lead to great disappointment. yards; and of dry basins, an area of 20 acres 

Buckingham.—The gas company speak of | 892 yards, with quay space of 1 mile 712 
a reduction in price, and also of “devising a| yards; making a total of 197 acres 4567 yards 
scheme to increase the consumption.” It| of water area, and 14 miles 712 yards of quay 
would really appear as if the gas companies space, with a length of 5 miles and 20 yards of 
were now seriously turning their attention to | river-wall. Other docks are yet to be formed, 
our oft-urged arguments in favour of anexten- and excavations are going forward. On the 
sion of the use of gas in private dwellings. walls of the north docks are Norman-like 
Besides increase in purity as well as re-| towers, to serve as offices for the gate-keepers: 
duction in price, the companies would they are built of granite. In the neighbour- 











Eventing Opentinc oF GRoLOGICAL 
Museum, PiccapiLty. — A memorial by | 
working men being about to be addressed to 
Sir Henry De la Beche, requesting that the) 
museum might be opened two or three even- | 
ings in each week for behoof of workmen, 
Sir Henry has caused it to be intimated to the 
Proposer of the intended memorial that the 
~ Ritional expense or trouble in attendance 
reall d be no hindrance, but that the specimens 
sid ¥ require to be seen by daylight, a con- 
eration which will necessarily limit the time 

evening openings to summer. ‘The subject, 

Owever, is still under consideration. 





find the adoption of a liberal policy with hood of the new docks, buildings of various 
respect to meters and fittings to their| descriptions are rapidly springing up, and 
advantage in carrying out any scheme for the | shops, private dwellings, and _public-houses, 
lighting of private dwellings with gas. A|in a half-finished state, are in progress in 
new approach to the railway station at Bucking- | almost every direction. mas 
ham has been staked out across the meadows,| Lichfield.—'The razing and rebuilding of 
between the London-road and Mount Plea-| certain parts of St. Mary’s Church, at a cost 
sant, at the instance of the Marquis of Chandos. | of 2,100/. is under consideration. A sum of 
The ground on either side of the road will be | 1,600/. has been subscribed for the restora- 
let on building leases, for the erection of | tion and improvement of the fabric. 
villas, &c. Leicester.—We understand that out of the 
Eton.—A public meeting has been held | twenty-nine designs prepared for a Tempe- 
here to promote the erection of a new chapel | rance-hall at Leicester, that by Mr. J. Medland, 
of ease. Plans of an edifice by Mr. Ferrey| of Gloucester, also the successful competitor 
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for the design of 

has been selected. in 
and the whole block of building will cover an 
area of 115 feet by 53, with an elevation of 60 


new cemetery at Leicester, AMERICAN wOrEs. “i 
It is in the Italian style,! ‘The Boston Fire Alarum Telegraph.—We 
have received a copy of the city report on the 
new ig tp meaty nr city 
' will accommodate 1,800 per-| of Boston, an escribe on page of our 

at dees perm standing. There will be| present volume. From this Dra 
galleries, and an orchestra for 200 perfor.ners, | appears that the original es - r. 
with an organ, in the hall; besides which there | Channing, exclusive of — superinten wa 
will be a lecture-hall, reading-room, library, | and (Morse’s) patent right, was 7,959 dols. 
club and committee rooms, curator’s house, | 60 cents. The actual cost, exclusive of the 
&c. The capital of the company is about | same is 10,749 dols. 40 cents, being an excess 
6,000. The chief stone is to be laid on the | of 2,789 dols. 80 cents, or about 35 per cent. 
2nd June. This excess is due chiefly to an extension of 
Nottingham.—The Arboretum isto be opened | Dr. Channing’s plan, according to suggestions 

to the public under certain restrictive regula- | embraced in the plan itself. Thus, there are 
tions on the 11th May. It is to be free only forty signal stations placed in iron boxes on 
on two days in the week, Monday and the outside of buildings, in place of twenty- 
Wednesday, and on part of Sunday. On close | six, the number in his estimate. The instru- 
days a fee of 6d. for adults and youths, and! ments in the central office are thus described : 
3d. for children will be exacted, except to|—A triple Morse register, a triple receiving 
yearly subscribers, who will pay fees of 5s. for) magnet, a triple alarm bell apparatus : these, 
each individual, and 10s. for each family, or 1/. with the necessary keys and switches, are con- 
with the additional privilege of admittance to nected with the signal circuits. An instru- 
visitorsof the family not resident in the town. In| ment called the “ district keyboard :” a triple 
place of promoting harmony and good feeling | alarm register and proper switches are con- 
these regulations, it is feared, will establish the nected with the alarm circuits. An instru- 
contrary between the inhabitants and the cor-| ment called a “testing clock” is connected 
poration.——In consequence of the very large! with both signal and alarm circuits, and once 
amount of premature and preventible mortality each hour gives notice on a small bell of the 
indicated by the septennial returns of the integrity or interruption of the various circuits : 
registrar-general to be prevalent at Notting- | the battery room is No. 13 of the same building. 
ham, the Central Board of Health have inti- | The interior of the central office, says the Boston 
mated to the sanitary committee of the council | Transcript, “ well deserves to be considered the 
that it is probable the usual inquiry on suchocca- brain, or at least the cerebellum of the city. It is 
sions will be instituted. The council have been | the centre of two sets of iron nerves, the signal or 





discussing the subject, and have unanimously | sensational system, by which it receives intelli- | 


passed various explanatory and defensive reso- | gence from every one of forty distant stations 





lutions and objections to the Board’s inter- 
ference. One of the local papers, in also | 
objecting to the threatened investigation, ex- | 
presses a fear, that “‘ as in the case of the Poor | 
Law, the system of centralization would | 
destroy the good old English plan of local 
self-government.” 

Doncaster. — Building operations are be- | 
coming rather extensive here in consequence | 
of the accommodation required by the Great | 
Northern Plant in Doncaster. Five new streets | 
have been planned and laid out. The houses | 
are to consist entirely of a superior description | 
of cottages. The laying out of such streets is, | 
by a special provision, under the authority of 
the local board of health, who have power to | 
fine, to alter, and to charge offenders with the | 
cost. The board have given their sanction to | 
the laying out of the new streets. Subscrip- | 
tions to the amount of nearly 500/. have been | 
got towards the erection of a window in the | 
parish church to the memory of Sir William 
Cooke. It is intended to remove the organ | 
from its present position when the window is 
put up. . 

Miscellaneous.—In Middlesborough, says a| 
contemporary, the charge for gas to private | 
consumers is 5s. per 1,000 feet, and the public 
lamps, which are lighted in October and put 
out in March or April, according to the moon, 
something under 2/. per lamp, the company 
lighting, extinguishing, and keeping them in 
repair. In Hartlepool, where the charge to 
private consumers is 4s. 6d. the public lamps 
are charged 2/. 10s. each. In Stockton, 232 
lamps are lighted during nine months for 2. 
per lamp: nine nights at each moon they are | 
not lighted, and one-half are always put out at 
twelve o’clock. There also the town provides 
the lamps ; but the company keep them in 
repair. ‘The charge to private consumers is 
58. per 1,000 feet. In Seaham the public 
lamps are 2/. 5s.; and private consumers are 
charged 3s. 4d. per 1,000 feet. In Durham 
where the company find the lamps, light, ex- 
tinguish, and keep them in repair, 215 are 
charged at the rate of 1/. 16s. per lamp. 








Guass BAGATELLE-BoARD.—A capita 
table of glass, 10 feet long by 3 feet broad, and 
perfectly level, according to the Shields Gazette. 
has been converted into a bagatelle-board, by 
Mr. Swinburne, of that town, to order. The 
boring of the nine holes, it is said, was the 
greatest difficulty experienced in its formation. 
If we mistake not, there is a simple method of 
boring glass with great facility and safety 
corded somewhere in our own pages. 





scattered all over the city, and the alarm or! 


motive system, by which it disperses that in- 
telligence simultaneously to all quarters of the 
city, and arouses its muscular energy by 
means of nineteen heavy bells. Thus, by a 
slight pressure with one of his fingers, the 


central operator sets in instant motion engines 


of alarm equivalent to nineteen stout men, and 
ensures absolute precision and agreement in 
their signals. They are made to tell the story 
of the locality of the fire intelligibly and un- 
mistakably. The sensation at one point is 
propagated through the central office, or brain, 
to all parts, almost as quick as thought. 
The mechanical adjustments in this office are 
very ingenious and beautiful, and reflect great 
credit on Mr. Farmer (superintendent of con- 
struction) and Dr. Channing (the originator).” 

Preservation of Trees.—‘‘ The efficiency of a 
decoction of tobacco,” says the Home Journal, 
“in preserving elm, linden, and other shade 
trees from the ravages of the worm, has been 
satisfactorily established by repeated experi- 
ments. The decoction is deuttnstive both to 


| the bug which feeds on these trees, and to the 


eggs which it deposits on the other side of the 
leaf. The proper time for the application is as 
soon as the leaves are well developed, at which 
time the presence of the bug may be easily 
perceived. 

Tubular or Suspension Bridge of Planks.— 
A patent has been secured by Mr. Animi 
White, of Boston, and partner, for a new mode 
of constructing suspension and tubular bridges, 
chiefly of seasoned planks or boards, so as to 
supersede all necessity for the erection of piers 
in crossing rivers even 1,500 feet broad by rail- 
way. The following particulars are condensed 
from Messrs. White and Thayer’s own descrip- 
tion :—First, erect the towers on good firm 
abutments, or on a rocky bank; then extend 
across the stream two or more sets of 
stringers, according to the number of road- 
beds needed. Each stringer is made by 
selecting a tree of proper size, which is sawed 
equare and is tapered from the top to within 
eyout 5 feet of the base. This serves as a 
starting point, on which are spliced good 
sownd boards, 6 or 7 inches in width, ona 
curve of 40 feet in 500, till the required length 
unc tuickness is obtained, the whole terminat- 
mg in a corresponding timber, which forms 
the other extremity. In securing one board 
upon another, care is taken to fix keys of 
wood or iron into mortises, made into one 
board and half into the other, to prevent the 


/ Te- stringer from elongating. This suspension 
| chain or stringer is run across the stream by 








———, 
means of a wire cable and pul 8, 

locked and keyed fast in Fran 
two backstays, is allowed to take a catenar, 
curve. After a sufficient number hag bee, 
extended across, the suspension rods are bolted 
to them and to the girders, which are mad 
slightly arching, and to the floor-joist. The 
rafter is connected with the stringer and vo 
of the suspension rod, to which is bolted th 
roof, constructed of double diagonal boardin, 4 
The floor, if a turnpike bridge, made of dou, 
diagonal planking, bolted together, is they 
laid, and, in the capacity of cross-bracing 
serves to render firm the whole structur. 
If a railroad bridge, the cross-bracing i, 
fitted under the floor-joist, in connection with 
the girders. By loading either kind of bridge 
with double the weight it is required to sys. 
tain, the girders will be brought down to , 
level, and while the weight is on, the side 
are covered with a double diagonal board. 
ing, similar to that of the roof, both of 
which must be firmly attached to the tower; 
and backstays, to form a part of the strength 
of the bridge. 

The Mountain Drill.—There is in course of 
completion at Souther’s Globe Works, South 
Boston, a machine thus entitled, the invention 
of Mr. Charles Wilson, of Springfield, Massa. 
chusets, and intended to be used in building the 
Hoosac Tunnel. It consists of a large wheel, 
having a thin rim, projecting five feet from it; 
outer edge, mounted with steel cutters of such 
a size, and so arranged, as to cut, when in 
motion, a circular trench or groove in the face 
of the rock 1 foot wide, and of the entire 
diameter of the tannel—24 feet. The revolving 
shaft of the drill is on a sliding frame, which 
rests upon a main bed, supported by flanged 
carrying wheels, 53 feet diameter, and is fed 
forward, with the sliding frame, by means of 
a powerful screw, the distance through which 
it is made to pass with its wheel and cutters 
being 5 feet for each adjustment of the ma- 
chine, that being the depth of the rim upon 
the main wheel: buckets are placed on the 
rim, also, into which the rock cut away is 
gathered. To the end of the shaft, and in the 
centre of the circle described by the motion of 
the cutter, a drill of 6 inches diameter is 
attached, which enters with the cutters, and 
the same distance, into the rock. This is, 
then, the mechanical construction of this mon- 
strous mole. Its application is easy: the ap- 
proaches to the tunnel being prepared, and 4 
track laid for the purpose, the drill is 
brought against the face of the rock, the 
shaft, with its wheel and cutters put in mo- 
tion, and being kept properly screwed up, 
the circular trench will be cut, the central drill 
entering at the same time. When the rim of the 
wheel has cut into the rock its full depth, the 
machine is to be drawn back, a charge of 
powder placed in the central hole, and the 
rock within the circular trench will be r- 
moved at one blast. One of the arms of the 
main wheel is made removable, so as to allow 
a car to pass under the machine, into which 
the broken fragments will be loaded and depo- 
sited at the mouth of the tunnel, and the 
machine is again placed to recommence IIs 
operations. Its entire weight is from 80 to 9° 
tons, the weight of the shaft 11 tons, and that 
of the main wheel 30 tons, The intention 
that it shall be driven by stationary engines; 
and two of forty-horse power have beet 
constructed, and are all ready to commence 
work. rode 

The Great Wheeling Bridge.—A decision * 
to the longer existence of this bridge over the 
Ohio has at length been arrived at by the 
Supreme Court of the United States after # 
protracted litigation of two years. The wheel- 
ing, it will be recollected, is a euspensio®. 
bridge with a clear span of 1,010 feet, am 
92 feet above the river, sufficiently bigh 0 
allow all the steamboats running to Pittsburg 
to clear it with their chimneys, excepting onl) 
seven of large size, which are compelied, whet 
passing the bridgeat high-water, to lower thelt®- 
In consequence of this a complaint was mac 
and the removal of the bridge demanded as #” 
unconstitutional obstruction to the navigatio” 
injurious to the commerce of the river, an¢ * 
nuisance. In this view the court accord” 
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and ruled that it was either to be wholly re- 
moved or raised 20 feet higher over the channel BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

of the river, for a width of at least 300 feet.) Tue Royal Medal for this year will be 
Against this an appeal was made as to whether | awarded to such architect, of any country, as 
the difficulty might not be obviated by allow-/may have executed any building of high 
ing a draw of 85 feet, the largest sapposed to| merit. It will be determined in January 1853. 
be practicable. In answer to this, the judges! The Silver Medals of the Institute will be 
have expressed their opinion, arrived at after awarded to the authors of the best essays on 
much deliberation, that no draw could be con- any of the following subjects cannes 


THE MEDALS OF THE INSTITUTE OF 


structed there of sufficient width to prevent | 
obstruction and accidents, and that, conse- | 
quently, the bridge must be raised, as they ha 

before ordered, or entirely removed ; but at the | 


1. On the introduction of colour, including 
paintings in fresco, to promote or heighten the 
effect of architectural composition generally. 

2. On the use of bricks (now that the manu- 


same time, as the erection had cost 200,090 facture is unrestricted by law) in respect to utility, 
dollars, they would defer the execution of the | durability, and economy, as well! as for the purpose 
decree until May next, in order to afford an | of producing ornamental details in the various 
engineer time to report what sort of practicable styles of architecture ; with suggestions as to the 
and sufficient draw can be made in a suspen- improvement of their present manufacture in con- 


<onebridye. The decree is filed, and though | nection with any of these qualities. 
ete to be executed until after = 3. On the various kinds of construction of walls, 


report in May, there seems to be not as influeaced by local circumstances and the mate- 


, 1: | vials most readily available. 
the slightest probability that the final de- 4. On the advantage to architecture which has 


Newcastle model; but [ deny its comparative 
* light and airy effect.” The spired lantern of 
St. Nicholas’s, with its four legs, seems to have 
descended, like a great spider, to rest on the 
sturdy tower beneath; while the crowning 
composition of St. Dunstan’s looks as if it had 
naturally (as the development of an essential 
principle of growth) sprung from its sub- 
structure. In short, if we take Wren’s tower, 
in all the integrity of its general form and 
substance, crocket its spire and pinnacles, and 
otherwise decorate it with genuine Gothic 
| Saaile, we shall produce a result of absolute 
superiority, where we now merely behold an 
equality by compromise. 

As to the Edinburgh example, it is “ just 
| abominable ;” with the faults of the Newcastle 
| tower exaggerated! It exhibits neither Wren’s 
itaste, mor the Gothic perfection of the 


| « monastic architects.”” Like Roslyn Chapel, 


it is neither one thing nor the other. The 
latter, however, has some exquisite details of 





cision will be changed, it having been resulted, and what further advantage may be|its own; but the tower of St. Giles’s is a 


virtually given twice over. 
ing extract from their report may not be struction and embellishment. 
uninteresting :—‘* We have an extent of river 
coast, counting both sides, exceeding twenty-_ 
five thousand miles, through countries the 
most fertile on the globe. This is a greater 
distance than the combined railways in the 
world. That our railroads, as avenues of com- | 
merce, may develope our resources in a greater 
degree than is now anticipated, must be the 
desire of every one. But the great thorough- 
fares provided by a beneficent Providence 
should neither be neglected nor abandoned. 
They will still remain the great arteries of 


with architecture, hesides the above, that may 
be submitted, will also be entertained and con- | 
sidered by the Council. 

The Soane Medallion will be awarded for | 
the best design among those sent in for any | 
| of the following subjects :— 
| A metropolitan railway station for a main | 
line on the ground level; a general cemetery ; 
or a town-hall for a large municipality. 

The successful competitor, if he go abroad, | 
| will be entitled to the sum of 50/. at the end | 


commerce. If viaducts must be thrown over ; 
the Ohio for the contemplated railroads, and of ome year’s absence, wes sending satisfactory | 
. evidence of his progress and studies. 


bridges for the accommodation of the numerous 
and rising cities upon the banks of the river, it | ne 
is of the highest importance that they should ST. DUNSTAN’S-IN-THE-EAST, LONDON ; | 
not be so built as materially to obstruct its) AND SAINT NICHOLAS’, NEWCASTLE. | 
commerce. If the obstructions which have UPON-TYNE. 
been demonstrated to result fromthe Wheeling) You give, in your number for March 13, a_ 
bridge are to be multiplied as these crossways | carefully engraved view of the tower of St. 
are needed, our beautiful rivers will be in a’ Nicholas at Newcastle; and in the comments | 
great measure abandoned.” ‘thereon by “J. B.” it is said to be distin-| 
The State of Literature in the New World.— guished by a “ light and airy effect, a fulness 
The Home Journal informs us that during the | and purity of form, and tasteful distribution | 
last year the library of Harvard University has of ornament,” in which Sir C. Wren’s steeple | 





. | Ww 
Romays On any other subjects connected | I would take this opportunity of remarking 


| on the laxity with which certain current terms 


of St. Dunstan’s than a four-legged muffin- 
armer to a candelabrum. 


| in criticism are constantly used. “ Light ”— 


* heavy ”—“ simple ”’—“‘ pure ”—are so many 
words thrown in like miscellaneous ingredients 
into a witch’s cauldron to make an ephemeral 
sparkle that may deceive the beholder’s trust. 
Puito-WREN. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF 
‘SCOTLAND. 

Tue last stated meeting of this association 
for the present session was held on Thursday 
night, the 25th ult. Mr. Charles Baillie, advo- 
cate, in the chair. 

Mr. J. Dick Peddie, architect, read a paper 


‘on Greek architecture. The subject was 


divided into two heads. 1. An examination 
of the elements which entered into the archi- 
tecture of the Doric temple; and 2. The prin- 
ciples on which these elements were associated 
together. The latter portion of the subject 
was reserved for a subsequent paper. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. A. Parker) next read 


received the addition of 1,616 volumes, and | 
1,539 pamphlets, nearly one-half donations from | 
individuals, The purchase of Professor Jacobi’s | 


of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, London, is /a letter from the Architectural Society of the 
“ deficient.” | Archdeaconry of Northampton, containing an 
Mr. Britton, in his 2nd vol. on London, | invitation to the council to attend an Archi- 


Mathematical Library, of Berlin, considered gives a still “ unkinder cut” at St. Dunstan’, | 
one of the most complete private collections in | and seems the more stimulated thereto by the 
Europe, is spoken of as a very important! praise bestowed upon it in Elmes’s “ Life of | 
acquisition——The Astor Library, says the) Wren,” where it is described as “a master- | 
same journal, will be opened in September | piece of construction”—‘ unequalled for | 
next to the public. It now comprises 60,000 | lightness and elegance ””—“ the noblest monu- | 
volumes, Dr. Cogswell having added, during 'ment of geometrical and constructive skill in| 
his late visit to Europe, 28,000 volumes: the existence ’—“ surpassing in every essential | 
unexpended portion of the fund appropriated quality those of St. Nicholas at Newcastle, and 
for the purchase of books will suffice to in- | of the High Church, Edinburgh.” 
crease the number to 100,000. [It is tobe These eulogies Mr. B. terms “ unjust and | 
hoped they measure their books as well by false ;”’ adding that “ the architect and critical | 
quality as quantity. ] The state of New amateur who have examined the tower of St. 
York already has one of the largest and most Nicholas at Newcastle, and that of the High 
useful libraries in the world. It contains, Church at Edinburgh (!), will not find much to 
1,507,076 volumes, and occupies upwards of admire or praise, by comparison, either in the 
11,000 apartments, one in each school district design or construction of the steeple under 
in the state. notice.” “ It loses,” says he, “ in every re- 
A Great Edifice.—The Boston Traveller tells spect, by comparison; but, taken by itself, and 
us that the largest building in the States is viewed without reference to any of those bold, | 
now in course uf erection at New Orleans, by but light—sublime, but simple, towers and 
the Federal Government for a Custom-house, spires raised by the monastic architects of the | 
but of sufficient size to include the United | thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the eye is | 
States Court-rooms, together with the neces- pleased, and the mind analyses its design and 
Sary warehouses for the use of the Government. | execution with satisfaction.” 
lhe building, which is of granite, furnished by| Now, Sir, in respect to general picturesque 
the Quincy quarries, Massachusets, covers character and true Gothic detail, there can be 
Some two acres of ground, and is one-third | no doubt that the Newcastle tower has much | 
larger than the Capitol at Washington, as the advantage; but, it is equally certain, that 
completed with the new wings. It is supposed Wren’s example has a commensurate supe- | 
that it will be three years before it is entirely riority in the elegance of its general form, in 
finished, ‘the more energetic spring of its flying but- 
sf = itresses, and in the loftier proportion of its’ 
ecoustic Reportine Apparatus.—At crowning spire. The latter, too, is much more 
ps new law courts, Liverpool, according to accordant with that simplicity which Mr. Brit- 
ie local Times, tubes of gutta percha will ton eulogises in the spires of the “ monastic 
Probably be fivted up between the reporters’ architects;” and, if the whole composition 
boxes and the bench and bar of the Nisi Prius have not the “ fulness ” of the Newcastle com- 
ourt, a noisy one it appears, in which the re- | pound, it has, for that very reason, a “ purity 
porters are placed so as to be unable to hear of form” peculiarly its own. I admit the 
onnectedly what is going on. |“ tasteful distribution of ornament” on the 














tectural Congress, to be held in that city on 
the 14th proximo. 

Mr. David Cousin, architect, moved that 
Mr. Parker, the honorary secretary of the 
Institute, and Mr. Charles Wilson, architect, 
the secretary of their committee in Glasgow, 
be deputed to attend the Congress as the 
representatives of the Architectural Institute 
of Scotland. 

Bishop Terrot, in seconding the motion, 
said, no doubt the reading of papers was 
attended with the best results, but they should 
strive to extend their circle of usefulness by 
coming into contact with the architects of 
England, who were laudably turning their 
attention to the restoration of several of the 
fine old buildings of that country, and to the 
sweeping away of the disgraceful abominations 
of the last century. 

It was remitted to the council to make 
arrangements for carrying out the motion of 
Mr. Cousin. 

Mr. W. G. Smith (Glasgow) then exhibited 
specimens of slate from the Denbighshire 


|Slate Company’s works, and briefly stated 
| some of the uses to which the slate slabs were 
| applicable. 


A ‘etter was read from Mr. D. O. Hill, 
accompanying a donation of calotypes of 


‘architectural subjects by himself and the late 


Mr. Robert Adameon, and ascribing the credit 
of perfecting the art to Edinburgh; which, on 
the motion of Sir William Johnston, was 
ordered to be recorded on the minutes. 

A number of specimens of the Chromatic 
Fac-simile Process, invented by Messrs. 
Leighton, were also exhibited. The process, 
it was stated, was well suited, owing to its 
moderate cost, and at the same time delicacy 
and precision, for the illustration, by coloured 
designs, of works upon decorative art. 
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MEDLEVAL IRON GATE, CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
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MEDLEVAL IRON-GATE, CHICHESTER. | 


Some time since, when we gave some notes 
on Chichester Cathedral, mention was made of 
the iron-gate to the choir. We now publish a 
view and the details of this gate, the simplicity 


of which is as remarkable as its effect is good. | 


It presents the repetition of one form only, the 
quatrefoil, made of thin iron-bar bent. 





SAIB, SERINGAPATAM. 

THE tomb of Hyder Ali at Seringapatam, 
represented in the annexed engraving, is one 
of the last of those splendid series of mausolex 
with which the Mahometan kings of India 


adorned the environs of the various capitals of 
their empire. The finest of these are, of | 








ee 
_——— 


ATT 


course, those of the imperial capitals of Delhi | garden which is the woe neg aap 
and Agra. But even the subordinate capitals, | ee “4 Br nce <yprn of Eastern 
such as Mandoo, Beejapore, and Golconda, | gardens, surrounded by cloistered arcades used 
have each of them tombs which in size, if not | 35 caravanserai or places for pilgrims, and yee 
in design, rival those of the imperial family. its usual accompaniments of ee 

The furthest south and last also of these Ma- | pavilions is almost as pr ae nts stoal f iL gene- 
hometan dynasties was that which established | @ part of the Yaar ~ d * “va nett being 
itself in the Mysore, where its two great sove- | Tally, too, is the et rs seat A paneer 
reigns, Hyder Ali and Tippoo Saib, waged war | erected only as the principal pa 


| ; 1 h life- 
;with us in the latter part of the eighteenth | tral object of the whole, and daring the 


MB OF ntu w i i tive 
E T i i time of its founder used as a hall for fes 
THE TOMB HYDER ALI AND 1PPpoo | ° tury, a war which long kept our tenure | 


of the empire of the East uncertain, but | recreation. It is ne er pongo 
ended in the fall of the capital and death of | lower arcades are Pp, and aan alt 
Tippoo Saib in the year 1799. | dedicated to the more solemn rites 1 

The tomb of Hyder Ali was, like all Eastern | mately destined to serve. 


: d 
tombs, commenced, and was oa completed | Though as large and as richly ornamente 


: itals, 
by the sovereign who lies heneath its dome, | as many of those in the more northern capi : 
though it was not quite finished till two years | this one shows sad traces of the ore one, 
after his death, or till the 1784, when | which is only too indicative of its mode sb the 
Tippoo Sultaun completed the mosque and | and a mixture of Hindoo architecture w 
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simpler forms of the Saracenic, owing, no 
doubt, to its being so far removed from the 
centres of the Mahometan population : these, 
though they add something to its picturesque- 
hess, detract very much from the grandeur so 
- observed in the entire structure of this 
‘lass, 

As will be seen in the engraving, the 
building is raised on a terrace, which gives 
considerable breadth and dignity to the whole. 

he mausoleum itself is a square apartment, 
With one opening only on each face; one used 
as an entrance, the others filled with slabs of 
stone or marble, pierced with the beautiful 
Open tracery of the Saracenic style. At about 
halfits height, the square internally is converted 
into an octagon by pendentives in each angle, 
and then again into a polygon of sixteen sides, 
on which rests the dome, the centre of which 
's about as high as the chamber is wide. Above 
this is the external dome seen in the woodcut, 
which, however, is in reality a false dome placed 
considerably higher than the real one seen 
from the inside. 

he tomb with its outbuildings was used 
as the general hospital for our troops during 


the siege in 1799, and all the trees were then 





cut down to make facines and galleries for | 


the trenches of the attack. 
done has since been repaired to some extent; 
but it never has, nor probably ever will now, 
recover the beauty in which our force found 


it, and before it was desecrated by the uses to | mad 
| desirable. 


which we applied it. 

We are indebted to Lieut. Donaldson, of the 
Bengal Engineers (son of the professor), for 
the original sketch from which our view is 
made, and to Mr. Fergusson for the particulars 
which accompany it. 





SMOKE AND DUST. 
THE present system of watering the streets 
is very faulty: why should the supply be in- 
termittent? Or, to put the question in another 


The damage then | 


| 
| 





daily watering of the streets: in fact, the im- 
perfect way in which many of our leading 
streets are paved, or rather strewed, with 
broken granite, renders this indispensable. In 
Paris, I hear, asphalte is being used with zood 
effect on some Macadamised roads now being 
made. Some cementitious body is surely 


A word as regards the giant evil of the day 
—the smoke nuisance. I am convinced that 
we should have less smoke by one half, if the 
means and appliances for the more perfect 
combustion of coals were brought to bear 
upon househo'd purposes in some form ap- 
proximating to the smoke consuming appa- 


| ratus of large establishments. 


Of the possibility of the economical appli- 
cation of gas for cooking, and as an agent of 
heat, we have had experience; but whether 


form,— Why are we content to allow a nuisance | this can be brought to bear economically as a 
one day, and vote it intolerable the next? | substitute for coal, is yet a problem unsolved. 
For the last month we have been smothered | Of one thing I am certain, that, in a sanitary 


with dust, and stifled with smoke. 


One of | and in an architectural point of view, great 
hese nuisances is within our grasp, if not| will be the gain if we can to any extent 


| : e . . . e 
both. Economy in our dress and comfort in | diminish the smoke nuisance —“ a consumma- 
‘our houses would both be consulted by the | tion most devoutly to be wished.” S. 
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MEMS. OF IRISH WORKS. 
‘Tne contract for the erection of a new wing 

to the Lismore union workhouse has been dis- 
osed of to Mr. Brash, of Cork, for 6051. 

The churches of Castletownarra and Lis- 
malin, in the county of Tipperary, are to be 
rebuilt, according to the drawings of the archi- 
tect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

A new lunatic asylum is being erected at 
Killarney by the Commissioners of Public 
Works, and the works are progressing towards 

sletion. 

omhe extensive buildings of Mr. St. Vincent, 
at Limerick, have been commenced by the 
Sisters of Mercy. The site is peculiarly favour- 
able, as it crowns the highest point of elevation 
at the western side. 

A new bridewell is proposed to be erected at 
Antrim by the grand jury, according to the 
designs of Mr. Charles Lanyon, architect, 
county surveyor. : ‘ 

The viaduct over the Boyne is progressing. 
Two steam-engines and several hand-engines 
have been employed night and day for the last 
six months, in driving the piles for the coffer- 
dams, through silt and gravel from 25 to 30 
feet deep, many of the piles requiring 7,000 
blows before the rock was reached. Nine of 
the piers and the two abutments are in a for- 
ward state; the foundations are m; and the 
superstructure is carried to a height varying 
from 3to 14 feet. Some of the masonry for 
the lattice-work has been erected, and the 
blocks of limestone are 12 feet by 3 feet, vary- 
ing from 4 to 7 feet in breadth of bed. The 
abutments and piers of the bridge over the 
Newfoundwell-road are raised to the springing 
of the arches, one of which is closed, and the 
others halt finished. 

The bridge over the river Lagan is com- 
pleted: Mr, W. Evans, contractor. 

The Craigmore viaduct is nearly finished : 
half the string course is set, and the parapet 
commenced. The men are engaged both day 
and night. ‘The masonry is of granite. Messrs. 
Killen and Moore are the contractors, and Sir 
John M‘Neill the engineer-in-chief. 

The church of Kilmemamagh, county Wex- 


ford, is to be rebuilt, and a small church at) 


Thurles is to be erected by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

The Cork and Bandon Railway Company 
are erecting a new terminus at Albert Quay, 
Cork. The foundation walls and portion of 
the superstructure have been completed. Mr. 
Hargreave is the architect. 


Arrangements are being made for the erec- | 


tion of a monument to the memory of the late 
R. C. Archbishop of Dublin. A committee 
appointed for the purpose are receiving sub- 
scriptions. It is also contemplated to erect a 


national testimonial to the late Irish bard, | 


Thomas Moore. 


The Royal Irish Beet Sugar Company intend | 


building factories in or near several of the 
provincial towns. ‘The works at Mountmellick 


are complete, and the “‘ sugar making ”’ is now | 


in full operation. 


In Dublin the building trade is at present. 


“unprecedentedly ” dull. In Belfast there 
18 a general stir: many handsome shop-fronts 
and houses of business are in progress. The 
Northern Banking Company are having an 
extensive building erected from the design of 
Mr. Lanyon, architect. 

A new bridge, 1,370 feet in length, is to be 
erected over the river Slaney, at Wexford. 
A Provision to enable vessels to pass is to be 
made in the centre, having a clear opening of 
fifty feet. Tenders will be invited imme- 
diately on the adoption of the design. 


The county grand jury of Armagh have de- 


termined on the erection of a new wing to the 

gaol, at an outlay of 2,500/. Forty additional 

emale prisoners are to be accommodated, and 

—_ of 20/. has been offered for the best 
an. 

Messrs. Killen and Moore have been de- 
clared contractors for the works of the Kells 
Extension Line (9} miles in length), on the 
Dublin and Drogheda Railway. There were 
fourteen tenders received, and the amounts 
Were within a few hundred pounds of each 
other, The contracted amount is about 15,0001. 
the works to be completed by the Ist of 





January next. The Craigmore viaduct (which | Professor's discovery was first of all announced, 
we have fully described in a previous number | Each still regards himself asthe originator of this 
of THe Butper) is progressing towards | important discovery, whereas we think it pro- 
completion under the same contractors. bable that al! were independent and nearly 
| simultaneous originators of it, their real merit 
| consisting in their special discovery, and not 


RAILWAY JOTTINGS. : : wen 
Fr appears that a small portion of the London |” their incidental priority. As to the latter 


and Morth- Western, near the Westwood Col-| point, if the chief merit were to consist in that, 


liery, Ince, a short distance from the Wigan sta- | neither Jordan nor Spencer would be entitled 


tion, has been undermined, and is in a precarious |to claim it, but Jacobi, who confessedly called 


; . 14 forth the announcements of both by his own 
state, though repaired, being watched night’ : . y re 
and day. A proposition has been laid before |! a previous date. Mr. Dircks and Mr. 


the Liverpool Dock Committee to construct a|oreen ,use language in spesking of Mr. 
high level railway to extend over two docks, the | eons — with — “hi a 
Wellington and Bramley-Moore, and to form | lagrari _ M % tia — or with 
a junction with the Lancashire and Yorkshire | § ip, Meg elpteainanag ie te tee 


and East Lancashire Railways for coal traffic, | 18corery, in his paper of 12th September, 


The cost of the undertaking is estimated at | 1839, read, as promised on 9th May, to the 
That there 


ae Liverpool Polytechnic Society. 
45,550/. while the anticipated revenue is 3,375. |; wath i : y 
perannum. It is also proposed to build ware- | althon gh in this oom d a d — — 
houses, four stories in height, along the north | } agg Phe hee eaaie te 


d , t : (order to support it. 
and south quays of the Stanley-dock, be) = | sinuates that Mr. Spencer’s allusions to Jacobi 
. the Atheneum were based on and 








(including necessary alterations, | andl 


a of Rugby sta- plagiarised from Mr. Jordan’s, although both 
pe canter nthe — will age upwards of | aiusions were made by Mr. Spencer in his 
5th of A 1. T “ee o peer sangeale-y by | announcement of 9th May, as well as in his 
ay: ay ‘ one oe peg teens the | paper of 12th September. If unworthy in- 
cme an 8 dasine a dis y nies a bricke in pees | sinuations and charges are to be allowed, what 
uuter. fer which a “wager tover-ey reat |? prevent Mr. Jordan himself from being 

ens: ae anita tndanemath te Tork | suspected of secretly adopting the idea of the 
Newcastle, and Berwick line, near Northalle * | electrotype from Mr. Spencer’s previous an- 


: - ; /nouncement, or from that of Professor Jacobi 
clan. rate. wasn coe eR oe | himself, of trying a few hurried experiments, 
millions of bricke, as — at ane ecain§ and of publishing these in order to claim credit 
already been made use of in this aiinaeades | as the originator? We all know that to many 
——In many places, on the North a |active and ingenious minds the merest hint of 
between Rugby, Watford, and London the | 2,new discovery is quite enough to suggest 
tur€, shruba, ween, &c.on the slopes, are either | {2° whole process, like a flash of electricity 
burat or are still burning with alarming rapi- | als ead to a man accustomed to galvanic | 
dity. On Monday week more than 100 burn- experiment, nothing would be more likely than 


. |that the hint given by Jacobi might have 
ing plots were observed blazing and destroying uggested, both to Jordan and to Spencer, al! 


everything in their course, in spite of all effurts lar : 
to extinguish them.——The Great Western, | 11. ba regen a al = ae 
according to Herapath, are making arrange-|., believe that both had been for some time 


ments with parties in South Wales to bring | engaged with the very same discovery, having 


large quantities of Welsh coal to Lon- |) 00” esneci : 

. pecially indebted, however, as Jacobi 
= — ses ba neg sh-joi om himself doubtless was, for the germ of it, to 
a ee ae jou. | previous experimenters,— to Dr. Bird, for 
| their line to Sawbridge, and are proceeding | +. stanc 


: t e, who had, two years before, announced 
pea pay ony eae“ or sg ne to the British py Se the obtainment of 
| the United — Sony ema cand | crystals of metallic copper by deposit within 
panda er f aa n the | (he diaphragm of the galvanic apparatus. In 
pete If . — a ” ide in “¢ | short, we do not see why any one man should 
Men eee aged yon Hiry seer yen carry off all the merit of having originated the 
| they all receive alternate sections of land, 6 science of the clectrotype. 


| miles in depth on either side of the track of | 
jeach road, the aggregate number of acres 
| would be upwards of 30,000,000. Assuming | Seay se: Windia onan beanie, 

this land ws be quadrupled in value by the Tus was an interpleader summons, brought 
roads in question, which is a moderate esti- |i, the Clerkenwell County Court, before Sir 
'mate, the worth of them would be 140,000,000 | Thomas Phillips, who sat for Mr. Serjt. Jones. 
dollars. There were eighty similar applications |The defendants, who are managers of a loan society, 
last session. The works on the short junc- had distrained upon the claimant’s tenant (a Mr. 
tion line to unite the Strasburg Railways, at La| Morgan) for a claim, 4/. 6s. 2d. which sum the 
Chapelle and La Villette, are terminated. The | claimant, to prevent the removal of the goods, paid 


ew line is only a kilometre in length. |under protest, he having previously levied upon 
19 a |the goods for a twelvemonth’s rent. The goods 


PI EERE : | were never removed, and the house, which was 
“THE ORIGINATOR” OF ELECTROTY PE. | originally let for 24/. was subsequently let, fur- 
| A PAMPHLET has been recently published, | nished, to the same tenant for 28/. a year. 
under the title of “ Jordantype, otherwise! The claimant assured the Court that he had acted 
‘called Electrotype ; being a Vindication of the purely from motives of kindness, not wishing to 
| alae of C. D. Jordan, as the Inventor of break up his tenant’s home, and submitted that the 
| Electro-Metallurgy. By Henry Dircks, C.E. goods being his property and not that of the tenant, 
| Patent Agent.”* It appears from this pamphlet he had a bond fide claim. 


: = | His Honour said he would give the claimant 
that while Mr. Thomas Spencer, the reputed crudit toe Send filth, snd. week net ennen Get 


| originator of electrotype, first announced his he meant anything wrong; but it was clear there 
|discovery, in brief and purposely obscure was no change of possession, nor was there any 
| terms, to the Liverpool Polytechnic Society, on assignment by deed, or anything but the mere 
‘9th May, 1836, Mr. Jordan published Ais seizure of the goods by the claimant and the sup- 
ideas and experience on the subject in the posed sale of them to himself. There was no re- 
London Mechanics’ Magazine, without any moval of the property: even the bird and cage 
purposely obscure terms, on 22nd May of | remained on the premises, and, in fact, there was 
same year. Both gentlemen were induced to no apparent change of possession whatever. It 
do so by previous announcement, published might be that it was a contrivance we age the 
in the Atheneum, that Professor Jacobi, of St. | tenant and to enable him to obtain credit, although 


: he (his Honour) did not intend to impute any im- 
.~ “é - 
Petersburg, had discovered “a method of con proper motive to the parties. He was, however, 


verting any line, however fine, into relief, by a clearly of opinion that the creditor, finding the 
galvanic process.” Neither of them, by the Way, goods in possession of the original owner, had a 
appears to think of including Professor Jacobi right to distrain upon them, and under such cir- 
amongst the originatorsof electrotype, although, | cumstances to appropriate the proceeds of the sale 
ontheirown showing, and asevery oneknows, the | jn liquidation of his claim. The judgment would 
——¥ Printed for the Author, Moorgate-street, 1852, | therefore be for the execution creditors. 














LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
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ENCAUSTIC TILE FIREPLACE. 
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ENCAUSTIC TILE FIREPLACES. 
THe accompanying engraving shows an 


arrangement of tiles (mostly medizval patterns) | 


ee ore 


FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARTISTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The great Railway Bridge over the Vistula at 


by Messrs, Maw and Co. of Worcester, for | Diirschau.—The superior Prussian Building 


lining the walls and paving the hearth of a 
fireplace, for which purpose the employment 
of encaustic tiles is gradually extending. 
Where the construction of the fireplace will 
allow of it a simple movable stove is better in 
such cases than a fixed one, and glazed tiles 
are, for this purpose, preferable to unglazed, 
as they reflect heat more powerfully, and there 
is no difficulty in keeping them clean. In 
summer, when the stove is removed, the tiled 
recess is a pleasing feature in a room, and 
servants are spared the labour induced by 


bright bars, steel fender, and polished con- 
comitants, 





Cam BRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 
At the third meeting for Lent ‘Term held on 
Wednesday week, Mr. W. Wayte, of King’s 
College, read a paper on Brixworth Church, 
Northamptonshire. After some other proceed- 
ings, the meeting adjourned till 9th May. 


Commission have approved of the plan of the 
| Eastern Railway bridge, by M. Lintze, archi- 


| tectural councillor, and the construction will | 
be begun this year. Jts length will be 2,500 | 


| feet, by a breadth of 63 feet, and it will repose 
On six pillars, of which four are to be placed 
| in the river, at a distance of 500 feet each. 
Before each of the pillars will be an ice- 
protector, but as the impetus of ice in the 
spring is here very great, pillars and protec- 
tion must be conjointly ready before the 
floods of spring. Only one such large struc- 
ture can be completed during one season, so 
|that it will take five years to build these 
| fundamental structures. The cables of this 
| bridge will be made after American patterns, 
| where Prussian architects have made extensive 
| studies of late. The parapet will be formed 
| by the five parallel cables, which will support 
the bridge: they will be turned round and 
_ embedded in the masonry of the pillars. There 
will be openings in the pillars for tightening 
the cables, if they were to slacken. Beneath 
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| the bridge will be placed a trellice work, which 
| will rest on particular supporters for —— 
| the bridge level. The two rails will be place 


at the sides of the bridge, while the on 
roadway will occupy the centre, the footpat 
to be at the sides of the latter. The number 0 
bricks required for this structure is enormous, 
and the surrounding brickkilns of gover 
ment have been engaged for the last a 
years in making them, turning out one m! the 
at each firing. It is said this will be t : 
largest bridge existing in Europe: in ang 
there are some larger, but they have not v1 
stand such pressure of ice floods. The es ; 
mated cost of the bridge is three millions . 
thalers, and, including the earthworks ont 
banks, five millions of thalers. had 
The Paris Crystal Palace. —M. Mic “ 
Chevalier, once a journalist, now a ~—e* 
Paris, has put forth a plan for the — “ 
Exhibition of 1854, being also one OT Che 
the industry and arts of all nations! ™M. +4 
valier says to the French, “ You may exe wc 
foreign talent from your exhibition, wee I 
you do the same on the marts of the wor on 
is there where the great contest of com petit - 
and jealousy is decided!” M. Chevalier enjoy’ 
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: antage of being greatly| before he saw it. We well remember his 
- —. a sae ruler of yma speech at the dinner of the Society of Anti- 
_— therefore, a credit of twenty-five mil-| quaries, when, as the “ youngest Fellow,” he 
woe francs (one million sterling) is to be | had to return thanks, and a score, too, of his 
ye to the mere construction of the Paris | sayings; but this sort of gossip would take us 
a nibition Palace. Paxton’s plan will, it is | out of our province. ' 
‘d be fulfilled at Paris, most probably with; The brochure, “ Music,” shows, amongst 
seodjfication by Horeau. The Champs Elysées| other things, how recently it is that we have 
fixed as the place of this intended construc- | begun to move in the science of 





tion, which, with our neighbours is before- 
hand decided to be a permanent one. ‘The 
next exhibition (after those of Brussels, New 
York, and Paris), will be that at St. Petersburg, 
for the expense of which the Emperor has 
already conceded an almost unlimited credit. 


“* Sounds and sweet airs that give delight and 
hurt not.” 


“ There is only one class of men who condemza | 


it, and those are fanatics; and there is only | 
one order of beings, according to Luther, who | 
hate it, and those are devils.” The direst! 
enemies, as it seems to us, to the spread of a’ 


THE PARKS FOR THE RICH. love for music, are some of the young ladies | 
Ir can hardly be understood by those who who “play a little.” We have sometimes | 


the parks that the prohibition of longed for “a mournful muse, soft pity tor 
roe vehicles of all sorts is also an exclusion | infuse, that they might be oe om off. 
of persons in moderate circumstances (invalids | A very difficult piece 1s oa rv " cunses | 
in particular) from the enjoyment of what | Once, when a small child had nished playing, | 
‘hold be open to all. Many with limited | —‘‘ I wish it had been impossible.” Of the 
ieee like myself, who are obliged to reside “ Flower Garden,” to be = She Fe es aa 
within the precincts of Hyde-park, and who do | ©*84y on The Poetry o oe ening, we 
not keep private carriages, are constrained to | could talk for a day. Our he ie f in pees 
o to Regent’s-park when we wish for an of flowers, which we will call music for the eye, | 
pth and to incur the additional charge of | 8 steat, and the writer of the een before or 
2s. 8d. for four miles’ additional drag. is one after our heart, loving the sweet an 
Sir, 1am the widow of an admiral, having | ¥28ssuming plants, christened when gardening 
berely 300/. a year, and many I know (a Was an art and not a mystery, and it was easy | 
conn amongst the number) who have not ‘ know “every flower, because they were few, 
somuch. Weare debarred (unless we walk) | and every name because they ee omy 
from enjoying even a traverse from Hyde-park | Give us a Rose, and let those who will, take 
Corner to the Marble Areh, whilst Mrs. Cutlet, | the Iztactepetzacurochitl Icohneyo, and the) 
the butcher’s wife, and many dames of far | °ther equally euphoniously named rarities. | 
more questionable repute, who can afford 15s. | Carnations and geranium, and the fragrant 
for a show off on the drive, are free to join in violet, jasmine, and pak errr all breath- | 
the processional display of a full park. If) '"8 poetry and “acorn soun arbre 
hackney cabs are admitted to Regent’s-park, |‘ Our ears than the eccry ha dea € poly- 
why are they excluded from the more accessi- | podium aspenifolium, or the cardiospermum 
ble and convenient promenade? Where does | halicacabum! If we were no% afraid of having 
the aristocracy end, and the plebiscite begin? | '* quoted against us years hence, when we 
What is the difference in quality between a may think differently, like two abused lines by 
Clarence at 2s: an hour for three hours, and a | 2 "ising statesman of the day, we would posi- 
job drag at 15s. for half a day? None in{tivelysay— 
point of respectability. The prohibition is Let gurden-science — i 
unreasonable, as it is unjust, and unworthy the So they but leave our old votmbulary. 
Government of a free ve gol . ’ —_— - 
When a slice of any of the parks is wante ; 
by a favourite or an » Scale there is no HMliscellanea. 
delicacy or difficulty in sharing of the public — 
domain, as all down the Green-park, from| ENGINEERS’ Savaries.—In the Home | 
Piccadilly all along the Birdcage-walk, and the | Circuit at Kingston, on Friday in last week, 
monstrous appropriations (of about eight years’ | an action was brought by Mr. Hedley, gas 
standing) within the circle of Regent’s-park, | engineer, against the Surrey Gas Consumers’ | 
fully testify ! Gaslight and Coke Association, for damages | 
What I and all my consulting friends, and/on breach of contract. Numerous witnesses | 
I truly believe the public also, require, is at| were examined. ‘The engineer’s salary was to | 
least a free thoroughfare, by NIGHT AND DAY, | be 300/. per annum, with half a year’s notice 
between Hyde-park Corner and the Marble | of dismissal. By a majority of one, however, | 
Arch. This would be an immense convenience | the directors dismissed him without such 
and solace to the whole community, both as a | notice. The defendants principally urged the 
pleasing route and a saving of time and dis- | plea of incompetency, and brought evidence to 
tance by the awkward detour of Park-lane. | show that the supply of gas manufactured 
Martua Mizen. | under plaintiff's management was inadequate 
to the demand, and that he endeavoured to 
obviate this by using Cannel coal at a heavy 
cost to the defendants, besides causing com- | 
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Potices of Books. 
Kae | plaints of smoke from consumers, their burners | 
Reading for the Rail: The Flower Garden ; | not being fitted for such gas, and preventing | 
Theodore Hook; Music and Dress; The the possibility of selling the gas at 4s. their) 
Honey Bee. John Murray, Albemarle-street, | fixed price It was shown, on the other hand, 
1852. i that the failures and go eager avon sor 
Tue readers of The Quarterly will remem- , causes connected with the first establishmen 
ber all these Selightfot tosh which Mr. | of new works, and beyond the plaintiff’s con- | 
Murray has, with good judgment, added to |trol. The jury decided in favour of plainuff, 
his Red Railroad Series; but there are thou- | excepting on one count, stating that no incom- | 
sands to whom they will be entirely new. The | petency had been proved against him, that “e 
notice of Theodore Hook, attributed to Mr. | failure arose from not being supplied — 
Lockhart, is one of the saddest stories ever | proper means by the company, and that the) 

written. Poor Hook, what a fate was thine! latter should pay him his half-year’s salary. 
A man of two lives—the life out, and the life| THs ENGINEERS AND THEIR Em PLOYERS. 
sthome. Alas! how different. T ruly, as he | —The masters propose to originate an institu- 
used to say, “ wrong never comes right.” As \tion, to be called “The British ——— | 
a dinner-table talker, Hook has never been | Benefit Society,” to be a snes o| 
Surpassed : his readiness was surprising. We | are either members see sp. Sy mre = | 
remember an instance which, so far as we | of “The Central Association o ry ae | 
know, has not been printed. He was walking | Operative Engineers, establishe ¢ 8 : ~ 
'n the days of Warren’s Blacking, where one | December last. No one to a admi - ro 
of the emissaries of that shining character had | membership till he has been : wie me | 
Written on a wall “ Try Warren’s B,” but had | the employ of a member A a Perec | 
been frightened from his propriety and fled. | Ail the rules to be enrolled an On f the| 
“The rest is lacking,” said Hook, almost |under the Benefit Society’s Act. One o e| 


' 





fundamental rules is intended to prevent this 
being turned into a society for interfering be- 
tween employers and a a Another pro- 
vides that as far as practicable honorary mem- 
bers shall endeavour to find employment for 
the ordinary members, in their own works, or 
by special recommendation to other members. 
“British Potytecunic Fire.”—In an 
article on the “ Domestic Use of Gas for 
Lighting and Heating,” in our journal of 13th 
July, 1850, we spoke of the efforts of inge- 
nious men towards the accomplishment of 
“* the great aim and end of all our endeavours 
to obtain for the public an abundant supply 
of cheap and good gas, namely, the pro- 
motion of its use in private dwellings, 
both as an economic fuel, for heating and 
cooking, and as a cleanly, cheap, and cheerful 
light ;” and, amongst others, instanced Mr. 
Defries and his cooking-stoves, gas-heated 


| baths, &c.; and a’so Mr. D. O. Edwards, 


surgeon, and his new invention, named the 
“ atmopyre,” a new sort of fire-grate, in fact, 
M which gas-flame was made to bring earthen- 
ware, porcelain, or other refractory substance 
to a glow of red heat, presenting the appear- 
ance of a solid red flame. We are glad to 
perceive that Mr. Defries has not lost sight of 
a purpose so desirable as that of promoting 
the domestic use of gas for heat as well as for 
light; and that, with the adaptive aid of 
Dr. Bachhoffaer, of the Polytechnic Insti- 
tution, he is exciting a good deal of public 
interest in the construction of a new fire- 
grate, apparently based on Mr. Edwards’s 
invention. ‘Though invited, we have been 
unable as yet to avail ourselves of the op- 
portunity of seeing this new ‘“ Atmopyre,” 
or “ Polytechnic Fire,” in action; but from 
the several accounts of it which have appeared 
in the daily papers, it seems to be essentially 
the same idea, earthenware or porcelain, 
however, here giving way to platinum, a 
very expensive metal, but alleged, in its re- 
cent adaptation to a similar purpose in con- 
nection with gas for the use of jewellers by a 
French inventor, to be indestructible for years, 
even though continually red-hot. The gas 
preferred by Dr. Bachhoffner, moreover, is 
non-carbonized hydrogen, got by decomposing 
water, and alleged to be procurable at a cost of 
1s. per 1,000 cubie feet. A company, according 


'to the Daily News’ account of the invention, 


is being started by Messrs. Bachhoffner and De- 


‘fries to lay such gas onintowns. They appear 


to have patented their new household fire. The 
Daily News states that “any metal” will do 
in place of platinum. This we very much 


/doubt; and indeed we hesitate to regard even 


platinum on the whole as a practical improve- 
ment on earthenware or porcelain, a cheap 
and generally available material, even at first 
cost, and probably as indestructible in such 
circumstances as platinum. The beau ideal of 
such an invention, at least for the extension of 


| gas-fires in poor dwellings, would perhaps be 


an adaptation of the recent discovery of a 
mode of enamelling iron, or covering it with a 
glaze of porcelain, as a material for the fire- 
tongues to be red-heated by the gas. As to 


| the flame of hydrogen gas, it is usually very 
| feeble in illuminative power, but it is said that 


when catalized, it yields as bright and cheer- 


| ful a flame as carburetted hydrogen. Its heat- 
_ing power, however, is here what is requisite, 
‘although, to form a perfect imitation of a 
bright and cheerful fire, of course its illu- 
/minative capabilities ought also to be con- 
| sidered. 


Benevotent Societies’ Dinners.— 
Surely the claims of charitable societies need 
not necessarily intail on their supporters the 


| eating of a dinner, a very cumbrous business, 


and drinking alcoholic drinks, in order to fur- 
ther their interests with the public, not to say 
anything of the loss of time and detriment to 
heaith caused by these feastings. It is to be 
hoped that some “other custom of entertain- 
ment” may shortly supersede these barbarous 
feastings, more worthy of the enlightened age 
in which we live, and equally productive of 
benefit to charitable institutions. It never can 
be urged that John Bull is only to be success- 
fully wooed when “ Bacchi plenus.”—A Dis- 
TRICT SURVEYOR. 
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Tue Iron Trape.—The feeling manifested 
at the preliminary quarterly meeting at ere! 
on Thursday in last week was still despondent. 
Iron had been sold at as much as 20s. a-ton, 
below the “understood price; but it is 
alleged that the low-price masters have re- 
solved “ not to persist further in so ruinous a 


competition.” The propriety of attempting a 
general reduction 


of make was canvassed, and 
the Birmingham Gazette thinks it probable 
that some understanding will be arranged with 
the Welsh, Scotch, and other districts for that 





|looked as she was being changed into salt. 
|“'Three hundred thousand pounds profit? 
| What '—you don’t mean that in one year?” 
|—“In one year,” was the reply, as if there 
| was nothing at all remarkable in the matter. 
'“I'd be a Cinderella myself (said a border 
‘ countess) to a husband with such a business: 
it beats the glass slipper !”” Lady Charlotte 
had her revenge. None of them sneered at 


‘the cinder-hole after that.—Abridged from 


| Roebuck’s History of the Whigs. 










For eight houses and gateway for the D 

of bb range at Dennard. Mr, Soot phe ng 

Quantities taken out essrs. Hunt ‘ ’ 

sod Mr.C.faam. Mint and Stephenson 
GetMRG AD «asics. ssaiinnsicretnscdisncsn.. ARE 165 
|) feo eR aie stint 30,244 
MMIII. ixccnteaucthuusetosecstaanrcccecens 30,244 
Comay ©... Rt a A 29'973 
Locke and Nesham ................., 563 
(a se ili Ric 28,590 
SN Ghticticntslatinnsccsasoke. 27, 
OE UCT a ee DSO RA 27,186 
BION cai sinsticaealidethanienesien Ancien o. 24,916 


For mill and stores at Dartford, Kent, for Mes 
hompson and Co. Quantities taken out by Mr, Meakin 


: iT 
| CHuurcu Betus.—You have of late been and Mr. Belcher. 























ss the position of the trade should | so kind as to give your readers a few “touches” | ‘nee weew weone 
et. wanes improved to prevent the | on church bells. Will you object, for the a | Mill. | Store. | Total, 
necessity for such an effort——The Glasgow | formation of those who are interested as is | | ithe pe ts 
Herald announces the discovery of a practical | subject, to invite either opinions or authori-_ Piper. sneennennernnennnn £3,579 £1,078 £5,257 
mode of chemically purifying iron, that when | tative statements respecting the time at which ie oe ae are | san 
turned out in a malleable state, chain-links | the present mode of hanging bells and a Lawrence BIN SoBe 5,422 || an 
made of it will sustain a weight as much | ing them by means of “the wheel” and other [Nsom rss) ie 1552 ts 


greater than that sustainable by the best of 
the ordinary manufacture, as 10 is to 7}.—— 
In his lecture on iron, at the Geological 
Museum, Mr. Percy remarked, that as to cast 


parts of “the cage” were first introduced? 


The question is probably connected with the 
invention of “ peal ringing,” and, therefore, the 
answer to it may more exactly determine than 


For new gas tank at Fulham, for the Imperial Gas 


| Company. 
| ni TEE. cersainiapsiie-acesshlin-dtteiinlilien £9,589 


or pig iron, though in Europe it is a modern is generally known when that art was dis-| 


and British invention, the Chinese had, in this 
matter, long anticipated us. Cast-iron had 
been used by this people immemorially, and 
not as baubles or playthings, as they used the 
compass and gunpowder, but for economic 
every-day use. Their culinary utensils were 
made of it, as well as the vats and pans of 
their manufacturing processes. They not only 
largely use, but largely export these utensils, 
and have even transferred the manufacture to 
the neighbouring countries, from which they 
are again exported. Iron, the lecturer also 
remarked, was known to the Jews, but steel as 
well as iron to the ancient Greeks and Romans, | 
as indeed in al] known ages they seem also to 
have been, among the nations of the far East, 
such as the Hindus, the Chinese, the Japanese, 
the Birmans, the Siamese, and even the 
Malays. 

NADAUD, THE STONEMASON.—Our read- | 
ers may recollect of an anecdote in our pages | 
as to how Nadaud, the Parisian stonemason, 
having, by the thrift of his worthy wife much | 
more than by his own nevertheless persevering | 
and industrious habits, scraped together a'| 
little fortune, shared it to the uttermost sous | 
with a host of fellow-workmen at Paris, who | 
were thrown out of work at the Revolu- | 
tion of 1848; and how M. Nadaud was, in | 
consequence of this act of generosity, lifted 
into a comfortable seat in the National Assem- | 
bly, where he enjoyed the honours and emolu- 
ments of a French M.P. till Louis Napoleon | 
put an end to all their differences by dispers- | 

| 


ing them on the eventful 2nd of December. 
Poor Nadaud, it seems, stepped quietly across 
the Channel, came up to London, and is now | 
here hard at work as ever he was with chisel | 
and mallet. A striking instance of the vicissi- | 
tudes of French existence. 
IRon-MASTERS’ Prorits.—Lady Charlotte | 
Guest piques herself more on being the wife | 
of the great ironmaster than the daughter of | 
the Scotch Earl. Though she may possibly | 
startle at the question, “what is the price of | 
pigs ?” she knows what the price should be. | 
Upon one occasion, I am told, she astonished | 
the wild Cymbri by rolling out a rail bar herself. | 
A circumstance was’ narrated to me which, if! 
true, indicates her character aptly enough. It 
was, if | mistake not, the great railway year. 
She had a grand party at her London resi- 
dence, probably brought together to give éclat 
to the project. When the festivity was at its | 
height, a courier arrived from Dowlais, booted 
and spurred, with a tin box. Lady Charlotte 
ordered it to be brought to her in the bril- 
liantly lighted saloon. “ What's that, Lady 
Charlotte?” exclaimed they all. “Tis our! 
balance-sheet,” answered her ladyship, “ Ba- | 
lance-sheet!” exclaimed the fair Aristoi, | 
“* What’s a balance-sheet ?” “It is an account | 
made up, and showing the profits down at the 
works, for the last twelve months.” The com- 
pany laughed, for they thought, with Lady | 
Lindsay, of the cinder-hole. Lady Charlotte | 
not seeming to heed them, said, as though she | 
spoke to hersclf, “Three hundred thousand | 
pounds—a very fair year,” and re-com- | 
mitted the balance-sheet to its tin case, while 
peeresses looked as Lot’s wife might have 


TlOMOAE oc secccecs ee we 
Gammon .......... O@380 0 6 
H. Burton ........ 9,833 °° @ 6 
Catt. icsntasc “SR tie 
Crntle ts use 267 2 * 
eee eer - 8,988 0 0 
DPR eas Si Sees 7,945 0 0 
eee ae . 7,876 0 0 
TENDERS 


covered. I beg, too, to call attention to a 


woodcut and description of “ Wix Belfry,” | 


which will be found in “ the Eastern Counties 
Railway Illustrated Guide ;” and if any more 
distinct account can be given of this ancient 
and remarkable structure, I shall be very glad 
to have it. 
that as Iam endeavouring to compile what 
shall be a work of some authority and interest 


May I take the liberty of adding | 


on bells, any stray anecdotes or information | 


about them will be most acceptable to me.— 


Avrrep Gatty, Ecclesfield Vicarage, near | 


Sheffield. 
PerPetTuat Morion.~-After years of “ma- 


thematical labour and mathematical results,’’ | 


says an American paper, “‘ Professor Willis, of 
Rochester, U.S. has completed, and has now 
in constant operation, a self-winding clock, 
which determines the seconds, minutes, hours, 
days, weeks, and years of time, with unfailing 
accuracy, continuing in constant motion by 
itself, never requiring to be wound up, never 
running down, but moving perpetually so long 
as its components exist.” 

Buitpers’ CaxrcuLations. — Sir,—Do, 


} 


pray, insert the following diversified tenders for | 


three second-rate warehouses, and one second- 
rate dwelling-house, in Cannon-street, City, 
Mr. Hague, architect. The quantities sup- 
plied.—Cuip. 





{Under what heading some of | these should come, we 
leave readers to determine. | 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“J.P.” “M.D. W.,” “8. C. Jun.” (thanks), “J. F,,” 
“W.A.P.” “J. W.” (we cannot refer), “ R. L,. 8,” 
“G. B. M.,” “J. B.” Horsleydown (under our mark), 
“W.C.,” (ditto), “Jd. J. L.,” “ H. P.” (power of the Locs} 
Board of Health may he seen in the local Act), “J. B.B.,” 
YS. Lyn” WT. ee ee eee OS be 
Labourer,” “R. A.,” “J. B.” Westminster, “G. §,," 
* Col. P.,” “J.B.” Notts, “BRB. B.” “RB. K..” “T, 7” 
* A Friend of Architecture,” “‘ W. G. H.” (it is out of our 
power to send opinions on such subjects), “FP. and W.” 
(thanks), C, J. 8.” 

NOTICE.—Allcommunications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,” and not to the 
“ Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher, 





TO ARCHITECTS & WRITERS ON ARCHITECTURE. 
NHE PROPRIETORS of “THE BUILDER” 


having taken Premises well situated and adapted for con- 
ducting a Publishing Busin beg to state that they will be happy 
to undertake the publication of Works connected with Architecture 
or the Fine Arts. Being extensive Printers as weil as Publishers, 
they can offer unusual ilities to Authors for the publication of 
Works of the above description. 


Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent Garden. 


MPROVERS.—WANTED, by an Architect in 
London, a YOUNG MAN, whose opportunities of improving 
himself would be cons'dered as equivalent to his services.— Address, 
with fall particulars, to L. M. N. Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York- 
| street, Covent-garden. 

| PRUILDER’S OFFICE.—WANTED, a CLERK, 
Pid who has been accustomed to take out quantities, make esti- 
| mates, and measure up work, and who is thoroughly conversant 
| with the routine of a builder's office.— Apply, by letter, to C. J. at 

| the office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent Garden. 


|(1AS WORKS at LONG SUTTON. —The 
| Directors are desirous of ENGAGING with a person 
| thoroughly conversant with the above business as a SU PERIN- 
| TENDENT ENGINEER, during the erection of the works next 
| summer.—Terms and references to be forwarded, time before 
| the 7th day of April next, to Mr. MOSSOP, Solicitor, Long Sutton, 
| Lincolnshire, 











For new rectory and tower to St. Martin’s Ongar, 
Martin's-lane, Cannon-street. Mr. J. Davies, architect. 






Bn REELS LL EG! £2,750 
MUM vi sciaossicvecevshsaine @reccuereanaen TE 
oe, ET RR RT 2,685 
TOAD OIE GIG, iniaicsvinsvoninnetntonion 2,597 
ae niheidire andgsnnwetninge Ge: Lan 
EEO eae onl e 2,457 
RN ON TON a ncccscidovictoninee 2,452 
RINNE 5s drtcaeachvsiccnnivenseuatntah cee ci 2,299 


For a house at Lewisham, under Messrs. Smith and | 


Son, of Greenwich, 


ee nS £2,194 
__ | SERRE Ae cet ee ee 2,166 
ET Ae SO Te 2,139 
| enailoatipiemeep arent as <aeSi 1,864 
TOE, voces ntdulanancassnniinsacehennstiaiees 1,765 


Delivered March 6 for building new Independent | ir 
Chapel at Richmond. Mr, Jos. Teles, avchdhess.” tame SS 
' 


tities taken out by Mr. 8. B. Wilson. 
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~| A SURVEYOR, holding a public appointment, 


; 4 wishes to meet with a gentlemanly Youth as an OUT-DOOR 
| ARTICLED PUPIL. He must write a good hand and havea 
| taste for drawing. Premium moderate.—Address, M,N. Harnss 
| Library, Bow-street, Covent Garden. 


| A PUPIL WANTED, by a Civil Engineering 

| + Firm Finely, by letter to E. T. €. care of Wm. Harms 
| And Son. 50, High Hotbo : 

: TO PAKENTS: AND GUARDIANRS. Sais 

A® Architect and Civil Engineer has a VACANCY 

| fora PUPIL.—Letters addre-sed to A. B. C. Office of * The 

| Builder, 1, York-street, Covent-garden, wilh meet prompt attention, 

A premiuin required. see 

WANT ED by an Architect in the Country, 4 

UALIFIED DRAUGHTSMAN, He must be well ac 

quainted with Gothic, Pe ve, and Working and Detail Drav- 

ings; also Colouring Working Est mates, and the usual routine of 
au Architect's Office. —Addre-s 0. P. Q. Post-office, Oxford. 


‘a tO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. _ 

\ ANTED, to Place a Youth as IN-DOOR 
APPRENTICE to a respectable Master of long standing 

" busines hERcaticn to be made to Mr. J. GUULU, 31, Holy- 

i l. 





rn. 














reditcl iors 
TO FOR EMEN OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 
WANTED, an active experienced Man, in the 
above capacity,as SHOP and YARD FOKEMAN. None 
| need apply who have not filled a similar situation. Testimonials 
| of character and ability wlll be required. —Address, Mr. E. SMITH, 
Builder, &¢c. Stourbridge. 


WWANTE D, in a Surveyor’s Office, Ras 
of respectahle connections, who writesa good and ex ; 
hand.— Address, by letter only, stati , salary required, #0 
fortioulars i“ to last eaapheyinen ‘ Ml Pas Spalding’s Library. 
otting- le 








Barnes ...... £5,000 (£780 £195 | £164 | £100 £5,630 
Cooper,H.W, 4,187 722 240 260| 250 4,650 
Harmer ...... ' 4,090 550 | 390/ 297/ 72) 4,658 
Patrick .....' 3,977 615 | 315) 385 





155 | 4,437 
Cooper, Jas. 3,840 7 | 120) 160) 200 4,380 
Hurst & Co. 3,884 656; 76) 121) 123 4377 


| 
| 
Dowell&Co. 3,829 | 598 168} 179] 140 


NOIRE ansiiani 680 | 650; 127/ 150! 75) 4,255 
Piper ......... 3,758 | 684, 140) 86 206 4,236 
RE: 3,393 | 549 150, 180, 130/ 3,812 
Myers......... 3,100 | 519) 30) 50) 50| 3,569 


TO IRON MONGERS" ASSISTANTS. » 
WANTED, in an old-established Tronmongers ' 
London, a Young Man as ASSISTANT, or a rot 
has been about three years in the None need apply wh 
character will not bear the strictest inquiry.—Address, owe 
portioning salary required, &. to C. H. U. care of Mr. RB. . 
oppersmith Upper Thames-s:reet. 


TO GENTLEMEN OR oe HAVING WORK 


ABROAD. : 
Two YOUNG MEN, BRICKLAYERS, wish 

for an ENGAGEMENT for TWO or THRBR YEARS 
Good recommendations as to ability, &.—Address, ¥. Z. No. 
Chapel-place, Ohurch-street, Portman Market. 
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ee 
NP GAS FITTERS. 
TESMITHS, BELLHANGERS, A 
WANTED, in the above line, a SITUATION for 
\ lad about nineteen, who has been four years im the trade. 
nium will be given.—Apply by letter, post-paid, to A. B. at 
m "Thorpe 8, DA, Lamb's | . Condult-street, London a 
o- TO ARCHITECTS. 
TANTED, a SITUATION, by a superior 
\ D btsman, well acquainted with Gothic and Perspective. 
ite specifications, measure up works, &e. Most satisfactory 
erence can be given.—Address KR. J, 5h, Bread. street, C Sheapside. 


TO BUILDERS. 

ANTED, a SITUATION in the COUNTING- 

\ HOUSE department, by a Middle-sged Man, who has had 
a of hin | years’ experience in builders’ accounts. —Ad- 
—_ r. Thompson's, No, 4, Hatton-court, Threadueedle- 
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dress, 





street. — ~ en 
TO 

by a Young Man, a SITUATION as 

W ANTED, oe CUPTER and Gu AZIBR. Good references 
72 Ko. to H. D. at Mr. P. Brown’s, Painter and 


6! an ier No. il Rufford’s-row, amneaivest, Islington. 


RUILDERS, PAINTERS, AND GLAZIERS 
W ANTED, by a a respectable steady Young Man, 
INCY 


a PEXRMAN He is a good Howse Painter and 
i handy at Writing, Graining, and Gilding. ey years’ 
Fetter- 


WINDOW GLASS CUTTERS, BU BUILDERS, AND 





refe-en by last employer.—Address, with terms, A. B. 35, 


lane, Fleet-street, London. Country preferred. 


NTED, by a Practical Carpenter and Joiner, 
\ yA INTE roe | ~ GENERAL or WORS ING FOREMAN, 

Superintend the Erection of Buildings: is we!l acquainted 
“ th +: fferent trades connected therewith ; has had for many 

‘ae 6 sole management of a considerable number of men. 
Seif ‘tory reference as to abiiity. sobriety, &c.-Address, stating 
Satistact Ts D. Uttce of “The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent- 


garden. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. E 
TANTED, a Situation as DRAUGHTSMAN. 

\ The Aavertions | has been engaged for several years in the 

offices of architects aud engineers, is neat and expeditious in his 

wot and thoroughly understands the getting up of detail draw- 
as, both of architectu neering works. Unexception- 

able. references Address, A. M. O. at the Office of * The Builder, 

i. York-street, Covent Garden. 


T) PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
A YOUNG MAN, who has served his time in the 


, wishes to en; himself with a ag for im- 
provernent.—A dress, L. 'P. No. 4, Cratohed Friars. Ci 


CLERK of WORKS, well experienced in all the | 
AS branches of building, is now open to an ENGAGEMENT. 
Can make out fair working drawings, &e. U nexceptionable refer- 
ence from his late engagement,—Address, A. B. 6, Little St. James- 
street, Pall Mall. 


SURVEYOR and DRAUGHTSMAN of the 
I. highest respect»bility, solicits the PATRONAGE of those 
requiring Plans of Estates. Mapping, Specifications, Alterations of 
Premises, Prawings for Houses, Villas, Shop Fronts, &c. which he 
is prepared to execute with the greatest despatch, at reduced 
harges Address A. B. Mr. Freeman’s, 48, Fenchurch-street, City, 
when prompt attention will be given. 

TO ARC HIPROTS “AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

\ CLERK of WORKS, of upwards of 25 years’ 
IA practice on good works, with undeniable references for the 
whole time, is about sory Ck present works, and is open to an | 
ENGAGEMENT. - 
Pord- road. Bonner- fic v ictoria Park. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 

















| PROVISION FOR 


at No. 12, Park-terrace, Old | 


N ENGAGEMENT is WANTED, either per- 


{ manently cr occasionally, by an experienced respectable 
person as CLERK, in measuring up works, estimating and 
irawing. He isa thorough builder, book-keeper, and accountant, 
and of steady and correct habits. Salary moderate.—-Address 
X -Y 43, Gower-place, . Kuston- “square. 


TO BUILDERS. PLUMBERS, AND DECORATORS. 
S WORKING 


L1 d0years « of age, wishes to leave his present engagement ; has 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
AND 


FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL a ate an. ye K.G. K.T. 


[Hu E ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 
ND EAST-INDIA 
LIFES ASSURANCE 800 VIETY, 
Established «.p. 183 
FOR rT. ASSURANC E ‘ON LIVES, 
atesioe glass, London. 
DIRECTO 

Colonel Sir Frederick Smith, K. i. F.R.S., R.E., Chairman, 

James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq. Deputy- Chairman. 

Admiral of the Fleet the Right| Lient.-Gen. Edw. Wynyard, cB. 
Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C. Lieut -Gen. Arnold, K.H. K.C 

Mojor-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bt Archibald Hair, esq., M.D. 

G.C.H. Captain William Lancey, RE. 
ean 4 3 Thomas Bradford, Wm. Chard, esq., Navy Agent. 
G.C.B. G.C.H. Wilbraham Taylor, exq. 

Lieut. General Sir Hew D. Ross, M Major-Gen Sir John Rolt, K.C.B. 
K.6, Deputy Adjetant, Major F.8.Sotheby, C.B. E.LCS. 
General, Royal Artille Lieut.-Gen. SirG. dllock , G.C. B. 

Capt. Sir Geo. Back. RN. 4 8. Captain William Cuppage, R.N. 

Lieut.-Gen. Taylor, C.B, E.1, C8. ‘Captain Michael Quin, KN. 

Banxers.— Messrs. Coutts and Co. 59, Strand. 


Pursictay. — Sir Charles FP n Forbes, M.D. KCH. F.LS 
Counset. x Measure, Esq., 4, Serle-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
So.icitor.—Stephen a tlatieed, esq. 13, Suffolk-street, 
Pall-Mall East 


Actcary.—John Finlaison, esq. President of the Institute of 
ctuaries. 


Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every pro- 
fession and station in life, and for every part of the world, with 
the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles 
with reference to every Colony, and, by payment of a moderate 
addition to the Home Premium, in case of increase of risk, 
sons assured in this office may change from one climate toancther, 
without forfeiting their Policies. 

Four-Fifths of the Br are divided amongst the Assured. 

The circumstances of the Society, on the occasion of the Second 


Septennial Division of Profits, in the poops year (1851), have war- 


ranted the appointment of a very liberal Bonus. 


The additions to various Policies are shown in the following 
examples :— 








. Total 
agsten| gg, |sum Amur adit 
4. | £84 
25 1838 1,000 jig 12 Pacts ci 
35 1833 1,000 1176 19 8 7] 
eo | 1838 =| 1000 [zug 6 6 > Keptcanial 
53 i 1838 | 1,000 235 19 : Divisions 
64 1838 1,000 /a68 1 3) of Profits. 
26 1st | = :1,000 =| 49:12 (00>) Participators 
36 | 1844 1,000 [59 4 9 in 
46 1844 | 1.00 } 7713 0 Septennial 
6 86} 0s O|onooo)S | 313 7 ivision 
Hs } 1846 { 1,000 9115 8) of Profita 


JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 





FAMILIES IN CASE OF DEATH; 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHURCHES, CONVENTS, AND 
SCHOOLS, BY MEANS OF ASSURANCE. 
HE CATHOLIC LAW and GENERAL) 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 8, New Coventry-street, | 


Leicester 
Rue Tronchet, Paris. Incorporated under 7 & 8 Vict. e. 110. 
CAPiTaL 200,0001, 

She Cungey ean diseased as well as healthy lives for sums of 
from 51. to 5,00€ 

The annual income is nearly 4,0008. 

Lives declined M other ~ ns accepted at equitable rates. 

Pp uses, proposals, = — information furnished on 


rospect " 
application to ihe. ees ORIST 
| ” FORRI ah, Managing Direster. 


FOREMAN, a Young Man, 


previou-ly been in business for himself; can measure or estimate | 


for work ; has been accustomed to the three branches, writing and 
craining. No objection to town or country. Apply by letter only, 
ating salary, to L. A. office of “The Builder,” 1, York-street, 

Covent-garden. 


T0 BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 





eS 


[HE Advertiser, 25 years of age, is desirous of | 


meeting with an ENGAGEMENT as MANAGING CLERK 

in an Office, oras CLERK of WOKKR, either in town or country. 

He is & good draughtsman, and is thoroughly qed | for the 

‘tuties of either thes above situations —Address, Z. Office of “ The 
Builder,” York-street, Covent-garden. 





THE! CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY of ENGI- 
ERS are now prepared to execute Orders in every depart- 
ment of the Trade. Pirst-rate mechanics sent to any part of the 
country on the shortest notice.—East London [ron Works, 
Cambridge-road, Mile-end, 
({ LASS FACIAS for SHOP FRONTS, in Plain 
‘old, or Embossed in the first style, executed to order, by 
WOD and CO. No, 5, Finsbury-terrace, City-road. 
___-N.B.—Gen neral Writers and | Grainers to the Trade. 





MUIR'S 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINE. 


SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 


T™ BER of any size, PLANKS, DEALS, 
B nd BATTENS, &., sawn on the most nl roved principle ; 
mris. &e., » prepared, matched, and . Muir's Patent 

achinery. The Mills have all the tages of navigation and 


Canal. @ 
charge, 


etched from the docks, and 


Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mi Gillingham-street, Pimlico, 
& B. B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 





L'!= ASSU RANCE for the WORKING- 


CLAS 
BRANCH OFFICE— 9, EXETER OCH ANGE, WELLINGTON- 
STREET NORTH (opposite Waterloo-bridge), STRAND, 
Upen every Evening from Six till Eight o'clock 
a for  eoge payments of Si. and up to 50/. payable 
on death of subscriber, may be made upon the following terms, 
certific on the Actuary of the Company, W. H. Archer. Esq. :— 
eekly Contributions for payment of 51. at death. 
Healthy persons whose age on ey mey subseribers shall be— 
From 10 to 35 years, to pay Que enny per Week. 
» Bto e Fi real a 


~ Gos . | 
am call at the houses of BR ‘for these weekly sub- | re 


The oe of subscription will not increase as the contributor 
grows older, but the same weekly amount paid at the commence- 
ment will be continued throughout life. 

Subscribers may make from one to ten subscriptions. so as to 
secure the sum of Five, Ten, Fifteen, Twenty, and so on up to Fifty | 
Pounds. 

A. = commpuniestions relative to the assurance of sums from 

an be attended to unless addressed to Mr. JOHN | 
woLy NEUX, 3, = ‘Change, Wellington-street North, 
trand. 





HE INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 


COMPANY, No. 72, Lombard-street; and 2%, Connaught- 
terface. 





RUSTEE 

Richard Spooner, M p Richard Malins, 

J. Campbell pa temty M.P. James Fuller M 

William Wilberforce, esq. 

The Policies are Indisputable, in terms of the Deed of Rettle- | 
ment of the Company, duly registered, and are thus rendered Cer- 
tain Family Provisions, and Negotiable Documents of Security. 

This Company has introduced, as more peculiarly applicable to 
the Middle and Industrious Classes, a plan of Self-Protecting 
Insurance, whereby, in one policy for one rate of premium, are 


be, esq. 


| 


| combined an insurance of a sum payable either at death or on 


| attaining a specified ag 
wi | and giving the full benefit of all 
ater-carriage, iiss connected with the TI Thane me hy he Se Cregoener 


[HE GENERAL WOOD- CUTTING| 


OMPANY, TIMBER WHA 
SAWING, PL. anina AND MOULDING MUL LS, | 
ere-road, Lam . near Waterloo-bri 
are prepared to supply’ timber and deals, &c., cut and 
price t, - ces of the phe a Ware reli | 
Tk aio WELLSEASONED FLOORING 
the loweat Renioty being manufactured by themselves they offer. | 
r A ro} yers mber, 
inane will find ‘hair attenatve saw mills a convenience for the | | 
mediate conversion of their purchases to any purpose which 


ma hyd them. 
to call the attention of the trade to their | 
an Ww MOBLBING is > oa the largest ever ‘published, and to state | 


uncut, to 


nsion or annuity after that age ; 

[amy nny os have ~ paid, | 
hould at any tim ontinu 

oe payment TEX CANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 


Just DICAL, price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


PERIODICAL SAVINGS, AND THEIR 
| APPLICATION TO PROVIDENT PURPOS 
By ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, W. iy “ALLA. 

Containing Observations on Friendly Societies, Savings’ Banks, 
Freehold Land Societies, Building Societies, Indisputability of 
Life Policies, Self-Protecti Tnsurance. 

London: W.8. ORR and CO. Paternoster-row. 


e, and a 


(\HUR URCH of ENGL AND end GENER: AL 
4 WRESHOLD LAND ALLOTMENT SOCIETY. 
ices, 22, John-street, Adelphi. 
st “Paul I's, ¢ t Garden. 
Hutton, St. Paul's, Covent Ga: 
The = FhosP. Dale, Residentiary-house, St. Paul’s ; and 
Robert Obbard, esq. Crescent, Blackfriars. 


Shares, ents, 4s. per share, entitling | 
| each fo Ry i. hold land sufficient for a cot- | 





mach umerous 
Uc Machinery enables — to execute 7 description ot 





tege and pot Ty and to confer (where desired) a vote for the | 





untrance Is. are. 
which mst tas drawings, &e with an and despateh | county. Lay io eo, Us aiouae te subweribing shares by ballots | 
ax sh in the order o ee 
tached ed, may orem is coalning ne 1 forwarded ry receipt | back .—— Members can join at anytime, No fines on un- | 
of a pean be stam ps (the t of aPall be fr be ereon). advanced shares. Interest allowed on su rs iptions in ofan, 
2 See AAI the profits divided amongst the Any 
utd ahammar soa oe agence st | Propose, 6 may be obtained of J, DALE BS 
and and Gare within ten daye after Messrs. Fox, Henderson, | Warnford-cou Th: ym Offices, 28, John-street, \¥ deiphi, 


Work wag ex, ner, make poy ene penta 2 @ 


ve certified. ‘and that the | tee 18, Lineoln’s-inn-fields; or at 


tween the hours of four and eight o'clock daily. 


uare, London; 15, Bachelors-walk, Dublin ; and 18, | 


' recommend as being 
ve 
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ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


established in 1797, for Granting Assurances on Lives and 











Survivorshipa, — anne, 70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing- 
| cross, Westminster. 
CTORS. 

Robert Gu Barclay, E Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, Es ~ a a "| Kirkme H ‘ta 
William Davis, ie” Henty L. H Esq, 
Richard Fuller, J.P M . Esq. 

Jas. A. Gordon, eo. P.RS. C. Hampden Esq. F.R.S. 
Henry Grace, Esq, Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

AUDITORS. 
Emanuel Goodhart, Esq. $a Devs, 
John Haws. > | Nae aee 


BONU 

NOTICE.—FOUR-FIFTHS of ~ Net Profits realised A.A the 

fomome ——- Insurances A. pa en faruieipetins Pel Scale of 
remiums allotted, agreeabi the conditions 

every Seven com. commencing from the 3rd of J aly, 1840 — 




















The following is a speci the at the first 
septennial in Ps i upto the 2nd id July, 1847 :— 

Age Sum Premivs Parp. Bonus | Per centage 
when * - _ — on Pre 
Assured. Assured. Member. Amount. | atte a paid. 

pacientes Scie telaiestienloniipsay tities | 
z |} ad &£&adi 4464 
15 3,000 6 315 0 6 16418 8| 5B 6 6 
2 5,000 7 775 16 8 347 13 4 } “416 3 
35 2,500 6 | 43117 6/ 18318 0] 4211 8 
45 2,000 6 | #400; 17267) 3 210 








Annual Premium required for the A ssuranc e of £100 Goer the 
whole term of life : 











Without With i Without With 
Age. Profits. Profits. Age. Profits. P rofits. 

£e¢4/1fn4 Zna\|snd 
6% | 1n 0 115 0 40 218 10 36 5 
20 11310 119 3 50 409 410 7 
x | 240 | 310 4 co) 610 674 





___ ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 

LONDON As ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 

established by Royal Charter, a.p, 1720. 
FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE INSURANCES. 
Head Office, 7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill. 

| Branch Office, 10, ~LYy ee 
| Actuary, P oe F.RS. 

This Corporation has Assurances for a period exceeding 
One Hundred and Thirty Youn, — the most favourable Terms. 
HN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


 Burisa ASSURANCE COMPANY, 2, King- 


Ch 
Chairman— syDvEt SM REE, Esq. A.R.A. 
The rates for both Fire and Life Assurance are as low as can 
with safety be taken. The Premiums for Life Assurance 
} | napeble tesuit the convenience of Ge sy uses and 
ow may be had at the bh any of the 
jouN REDDISH. Manager. 


ERCHANT’S and TRADESMAN’S 

i] MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 5, Chatham- 

place, Blackfriars, London. 
| JOHN MACGREGOR, Esq. M.P. Chairman. 

The Advantages offered by this Society are— 

POLICIES INDISPUT: Pry unless obtained by fraud. 

All the MEDICAL FEES y the Society. 

Policies payable during the lifetions * the Assured. 

Non-forfeiture of Policies. Assurers who find it inconvenient to 
' pay their premiums as they fall due, may have a credit of the 
amount on application to the 
ted on Personal and other Securities in connection 


| LOANS gran 
| With Life Assurance. 

ation may be obtained at Se 
GEORGE THOMSON, Manage: 


ctuses and every inform 
| Office. 
THOS. MUSGRAVE, Secretary. 
EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD SIMMS 


(late William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin, 
egs to acquaint Builders and the Trade that he has now on 
had, at his tem nemne ee | (the first of its kind ever established), a 
wis ent of D: Dry an and Well-seasoned OAK and DEAL 
PREP ED FLOORING OARDS and MATCH BOARDING 
of all sorts, from $ inch to 14 + a thick, planed to a a =e 
and thickness, and at ly Reduced Prices. Also, 
Deals, Oak Planks, | eet Sash Sills, Mouldings oe My 
Machinery, Laths, &c.— y at E SIMMS’S (late W. Cleave’s) 
| Flooring fanufactory, W iiltow-read Pimlico Basin. 


ADAMS, MAHOGANY and TIMBER 
e MERCHANT, Bermondsey New-road, gw! the_ Brick- 
ers’ Arms, ten minutes” ae — Lr London-bridge Station, 
| will forward, sins anpticns ion, his REDUC ED LIST of the 
| PRICES “* a. SONED FLOORING MATCHED BOARD, 
| Deals, and Timber, either whole or cut into any thickness and 
| Scantling, he “ain hie — of 300 Patterns of MOU LDINGS, 
°8 receipt of two postage stamps.—T. A. continues te offer all the 
advantages ass stated i in a his | Previous & advertisements, 
REPARED FLOORING.—ALFRED 
ROSLING begs to call the attention a", “Builders and Con- 
| sumers generally to his STOCK of BOARDS. in the best 
possible manner, and fit for present use ; their superiority to the 
floor-boards generally sold peat sufficiently evinced by the 
increased demand. A. ROSLING is in a position to offer every 
description of Baltic and other imported into this country at 
| the lowest possi bl aye consistent with fair trading; and begs to 
solicit the orders of those is have not as yet favoured him, feel- 
ing assu: he can offer th am givantogss which they ap- 
| preciate.—Southwark-bridge Whart, Ba kside. 


NGLISH and FOREIGN TIMBER and 
DEALA, of any length and scantlin 
Oak and Ash, from 2s. 4d. to = foot cube ; Sash Sills, 3d. 
‘ inch Yellow or White Batten Floor-boards, prepared, 128. 6d. 
to 14s. 6d. od rere 1 inch ditto, 15s. to 17s. 6d. per s square. 
Rs | Deals, 9d. to 48 each. Plank, jon 21. per 


d 
Dantzig Timber, from 52s. 6d. per load, and all other descriptions 


at equ low prices for 
—_ Apply to Mr. MAY, 99, Lendenhall-street. 


5 and EMERY, ROBERT. STREET, 
DFORD ROW 


{ Seah and Frames, Shop 
rents, Doors, and oth: 
Hie of og Work —d =”, 


ped on the Lowest ible 
of 
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| WINDOW BLINDS. — TYLOR and PACE, 
Blind 313, Oxford-street, 


Usteich bales Wisiow salvia eae ues 


made in the best manner 
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THE BUILDER. 


























H.R.H. PRINCE ALBER 


T’S MODEL HOUSES. 











_—_—_ 


THO. PEAKE, Class ole L 








SQUARE PAVING.-TILES. 











DAL OF THE Say 


TO THE EDITOR OF “THE BUILDER.” 


Sr1r,—In asking for the publication of the following letters and extracts, relative to the subject of two advertisements in your number of the 20th instant, I congratulate 


you, as well as the authors of the L 
of 

having tried to sub 
titious attack upon it, an 


tabourer’s Friend, and of the very large number of papers issued at the model structure in the Crystal Palace, on the fairness and truth 
veral statements having been proved | inviolable. You, Sir, know too well what serious effects have originated in os the slightest causes, to blame me for 
our seve ubstantiate the accuracy of the above publications, to maintain my position in my business against what 

d to acquaint the ‘public with the fuct that the tiles in the left-hand ground-floor rooms (the only tiled floors generally open to their i 


must still believe to have been a 
ion) were 


manufactured by myself. Sir, it 1s surely not so light a matter, under a plea even of _ peme to issue, in 9,038 copies gratuitously, a statement which has been called “ exclu. 


sive,” but which I—from what has taken place during the last six years between myse f ( 
must continue to view as intentional and malicious. Sir, if five 


eqpecially in the United States), it may have the effect of misinforming 45,190 persons how to 


touching my rights) and the other parties, in either their individual or official capacity— 
rsons see the 9,038 papers ys Frey with the possibility of its being republished by other periodicals, and 


dress the identical firm whose manufactures (and whose alone, with but few 


exceptions) they had inspected ; yet, as far as appears, no satisfactory counter-statement, however inoperative these must ever prove, is to be circulated through the same channel! 


aed a eter that I ought to call a brick a “ brick ;” and though, through frailty, I 


enabled to carry their advice into effect in my own person, as well as to leave behind those committed to my charge, more ble 


cellent, though not literary or special pleading, parents at an early age, but not before they had taught me that what is not fair must be unfair—that what is not true 


have, alas ! fallen so short of ever acting up to the standard they raised, still I hope to be 
and successful herein, than either generation 


of their ancestors. Sir, it is laid to my charge that I had done wrong in having noticed a letter, then public, without having first communicated privately with its author. Not 


oaly conventional etiquette, but the precious Gospel also is quoted to show that, in the p 


had not the same right to answer as he had to publish, and, having wei 
oan tes the right, not only to do this, but to train his children also to exercise at 


resent case any mode of interference and investigation is unjustifiable ; but I appeal to 
ed every circumstance, to state frankly, in the reply, my judgment on the matter. Surely 
cherish it. It is, however, both wiser and better that conventional etiquette, and especially 


on hi ld in the heart PREVENT questionable conduct, or even carelessness, in cases of this nature, than stifle investigation or elude merited consequences; 
py Siaees alley confessedly is, the attempt was never more desirable than now, when, amid much which is deplorable, means are steadily applied to ameliorate the 


7 


trials of our common species, and to include the whole in a bond of amity. 


. replies to my complaint, and to conclude, I must prefer another appeal to you, Sir, as to whether the SPECIAL interest Mr. Ridgway had in the “ Materials 
and itings” both ay Dont Meum, and also in the Structure within the Crystal Palace, 1s not presumptive proof that he must have read some of the descriptive accounts 


published 


ast year—your own, for instance? He had two paragraphs out of about fourteen in your paper confined to his productions,—one being before that about the tiles, and 


—besides in the papers of the Society, the statement following, viz.—‘‘ The model group of four tile-kilns is exhibited by Mr. Ridgway, as showing a compact and 
Seana dh pel tm ana of an A as sera requisite in the manufacture of hollow bricks, tiles, &c.”——upon which model kilns, in bis own writing, was fixed a notice that the goods 
exhibited by Messrs. Haywood opposite had been fired in his kilns. Notwithstanding this latter statement, I challenge, in respect of bulk, regarding specimens as snares, t 
no doubt unintentional, any Manufacturer in “ terro-metallic” as to superiority of quality in every point of view,—to os Architects and others ®& the application of 


material to new and difficult objects,—and also as to long and extensive acquaintance, practically, with the various ramifications o' 


the trade. 


Sir,—It is my duty to myself and mine,—if not to the Public in some respects also,—to maintain, if I can by fair means, my honest position aa a Manufacturer. I have 


ehdeavoured to do it in this instance, though at some expense and trouble, and with various and 


great infirmities ;—and emphatically inquiring, WHY OR WHEREFORE DRAG 


FORWARD THE TILES! in the instance complained of, any more than the stoves of Mr. Leslie, or the goods of some other of the twenty persons concerned, 
Jam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


3lst March, 4 Wharf, City-road-basin. 


(No. I.—Copy.) 
J. Ridgway, esq. to Mr. Peake. 


“ Cauldon-place, Staffordshire Potteries, March 6th, 1852. 

«Dear Srr,—I am sorry to have penned any thing which has given you pain, 
or caused you trouble. It is perfectly true that I wrote the letter in the Manchester 
Guardian that bears the signature of my Firm. But so far from intending to do you 
any injustice by its contents, I can assure you I never had you in my thoughts, there- 
fore neither withheld your name from good nor used it for purposes of evil. The fact 
is, until I saw The Builder of this date, I knew not that any part of the Tiles in Prince 
Albert’s Cottages were manufactured by you; or, depend upon it, I should have 
associated your name with that of Messrs. Haywood, who, it was told me, had supplied 
tke whole. Had you written and explained this to me, I would have corrected the mis- 
take, as I shall now do, without laying you under the necessity of adverting to private 
transactions, at all times a very doubtful course, but in your case a very groundless one ; 


inasmuch as I have relied on your promise to introduce my kilns, and have waited your | 


convenience as to the time; so there has been no disappointment in the business, nor, 


I can promise you, will there be. Asto the negotiation for wharfage which you suppose | 


has had an unfriendly influence on my feelings, you never judged more erroneously ; so 


far from this being the case, I consider you are the party who has suffered and will | 


suffer from not taking the advice which 
indebted to you for throwing so many obstacles in their way, and enabling them to 
obtain better accommodation on better terms. 

“Should you wish to manufacture the glazed, veneered, hollow bricks, quarries, &c. 


(my nephew Mr. Bale’s patents) he shall be prepared to license you on liberal terms, | 


bat it is only proper to caution you that you will expose yourself seriously if you go to 
work without being pansy licensed. 
* T remain respectfully yours, per pro Jno. aed | 
“W. HAWLEY.” 
(No. II.—Copy.) 
Mr. Peake to Jno. Ridgway, esq. and Co. 


** Jno. Ridgway, esq. and Co. Cauldon-place. “ London, 10th March, 1852. 

‘« Deak Sins,—Your letter of the 6th instant was delivered here yesterday. 

I have to state, with respect to what you published in the Manchester Guardian of 
the 24th January last, that it is calculated to do me injustice, both as extensively as that 
influential journal circulates at home and abroad, and also to continue so to operate as 
long as that ome shall be in existence. 

“With these feelings, it will be my duty to have recourse to the best antidote in my 
power, and especially to publish from either your present or future letter any extract 
or otherwise as the case may appear to require. 

‘This communication to be without prejudice. 


‘“T remain respectfully yours, “THOS, PEAKE.” 


(No. III.—Copy.) 
’ * March 11th, 1852. 

‘ $1,—The letter I have received from s to-day is anything but met ere dng 
‘therefore, requires me to be very plain with you. It was your uty, when you saw my 
note in the Manchester Guardian (the cause of this offence), to have written to me for 
an explanation before you published on the subject. I should have done this to you 
and, I repeat, you ought to have done it to me. Notwithstanding your course has been 
to strike and then to hear, I wrote you a friendly letter, frankly accounting for the 
error, as having arisen for want of better information, and as having occurr 


the ~~ design of hurting either your interest or feelings. 


would 


the error), to which it was sent for the purpose, on the date of 


“ Lf, as you say, I have done you injustica, I can only re: ryty voy bed pow 


gave you, and that my friends are greatly | 


without 


ou to have overlook . , r - j aoe P 
adds, “Ht ni pee at eptateah Gist ten Po Larry 2 in my letter which avows all this, and | Newark, is fitted in the living-room, and suitable stoves in 


: ave corrected the mi brick back “i i -pi ker. 
do, thereby meaning that this correction would be given in The Builaee (the channel of wa tan caviar ee a 


peat, it has been most unin- | closet pans : two of the sinks are of slate.” 


THOS, PEAKE, Proprietor of Peake’s Terro-Metallic. 


| tentional; and I have made the amende honorable for it, not only without any appeal 
being made to me, but against (to speak in the mildest way of it) ‘ evil for evil;’ andl 
have not done this by reservations, or, as you term it, ‘ without prejudice’ (words that 
you would do well to omit in such correspondence), but in full measure, and most 
respectfully. Before, therefore, you think of publishing any part of my letter, I would 
recommend you to see The Builder, because a sight of what I have written may render 
anything of the sort unnecessary. If you are of a different opinion, I shall neither 
object to your publishing my letter to you, or that sent to The Builder; but allow me to 
caution you, that in either case I shall require you tu publish the whole, and not such 
extracts as you, in your fancy, may choose to select, but which I may happen to think 
should not in fairness appear without their proper connection. And that there be no 
misunderstanding in the case, I beg explicitly to state, that while I give you liberty to 
— either letter in full, I will not allow you to publish any extracts from one or 
th, without being first submitted to me, ol receiving my approval. The application 

| you have thought well to make to Mr. Roberts, the way you have put the thing to him, 


| and the publication of the whole without any previous reference to me, have not com- 
| mended your kindly feeling to me, nor exalted your discretion in my estimation; and 

must say I shall feel bound to wait for some better proofs of both before I can regard 
| you with the same respect, or trust you with the same confidence, that I have heretofore 
done. I have only to add, in conclusion, that I regret the occasion for writing you at 9 
| much length and plainness. It is not my wish to continue our correspondence ; I have 

said and done all in my power; and I hope nothing will transpire to require my further 


interference, 
“ And am respectfully yours, “JOHN RIDGWAY.” 





| 
| Extracts from Tas BuinpEer, May 17, 1851. 

“ The ginsed bricks were made by the Ainslie machine, at Mr. Ridgway's, the 
Potteries, Staffordshire. These being the first specimens, the actual cost at which they 
are likely to be hereafter supplied has not yet been ascertained. : ° 
. — brick-work was executed by Mr. 8. Grimsdell, Sun-street, Bishopsgste 
street. 

“The metallic lava covering the roof, the floor lava, and the gravel lava to the 
front, were laid by Messrs. Orsi and Armani, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street. 
“ The French plaster and the Portland cement floors have been executed by Messrs. 
J. B. White and Sons, Millbank-street, Westminster. stall 
‘The tile floors in the left-hand ground floor rooms are from Mr. Peak, Tun j 
Staffordshire, or Macclesfield-street South, City-road Basin. Those in the right be 
conne en from Messrs. H. and R. Haywood, Burslem, Staffordshire, and South W 
ington. 
“ The staining fluid used for the wood work is from Ibbotson’s Varnish and Colour 
Works, Hammersmith. ts 
‘All the traps used in the building are those of Lowe and Co. Salford; age 
Messrs. Kennard and Co. Upper Thames-street. * 
‘The metal window-lights, the ventilators, and all other articles of ironmongery, 
excepting the stoves, are manufactured by Hart and Sons, Wych-street, Strand. Dann 
“The bell-pull apparatus to the left-hand water-closets, is supplied by J. W- Great 
| Cromer-street, Gray's Inn-road. That to the right-hand, by G. Jennings, 
Charlotte-street, Blackfriars-road. . duit 
“ The stoves in the left-hand ground-floor rooms are from Mr. Leslie, Con aE 
street; in the right-hand room is the ‘ Cottager’s Stove,’ manufactured by Dan, 
Bailey, High Holborn. The stoves in the left-hand rooms, first-floor, are from of 
of Jermyn-street; to the right-hand, the Prize Cot Benge, by Nicholson, 4 
the bed-rooms, with re 





‘ ; ho 
** The earthenware sink from Mr. Ridgway, the Potteries, Staffordshire, Ww 
thet J sare from Mr, Ridgway r 


has of earthenware pipes, w' » and the water: 
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